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“Rev. Mosrs Cuivu, Pu.D.” 


CHAPTER § I 
EARLY DAYS 
“ Byery man is a quotation from all of his ancestors.’’ Emerson 
£4 Although what has been suggests what shall be, what shall-be cannot 
and must not be what has been,” aE Moses Chiu 
he -Moses Chiu, ‘‘a patriotic Chinese, though always 
protesting against the government of China (Man- 
chu); a member of the positive Christian Church, 
though often negatively ‘stating the confession of 
faith,’ as he afterwards described himself, was born 
on the 19th of May, 1879, in Amoy. He, like so 
many good and useful men, entered this world through 
the door of a humble home, which however had been 
sanctified by the holy presence of Jesus Christ for 
two generations. His grandparents, who were once 
unbelievers, had been led into the Christian life 
through the instrumentality of Mr. Stronach of the 
London Missionary Society. His parents were there- 
fore both brought up in Christian homes. Two of 
his uncles were pastors in the London Mission church 
in Amoy. Into this prepared environment the young 
life came that was destined to be so full of usefulness 
and promise. 
Heredity and environment are often pitted 
against each other in the attempt to find which is the 
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more influential. Sometimes the former seems to 
have the honours and sometimes the latter. But 
when they combine their forces and work for the 
up-building of character, their. work is usually 
lasting and good. Would that all parents were as 
wise as the parents of Moses Chiu, and would see to 
it that the inheritance that they give to their 
children along the line of heredity and environment 
is as good as it could be! These same parents being 
thoughtful for future generations did all that was in 
their power to safeguard the steps of their son by 
_ presenting him as an infant to God for service. 


His father was for many years a deacon in the 
London Mission Church of Amoy, much respected 
as an honest and upright tradesman, kind, generous, 
and industrious. His mother was a gentle and pious 
Christian who had been greatly tried by the loss of 
two sons previous to the birth of her third son, 
Moses. Her faith was equal to the test, however, 
as is proved by the fact that she promised her 
third son to the service of the Lord if she should 
be privileged to have another. She is said to have 
worn a smiling countenance even in the dark days. 
As her actions were like those of the good woman 
Hannah, so the child that was given to the Lord did 
not differ in essentials from Hannah’s son Samuel. 
And. moreover Mrs. Chiu in good, sensible style 
undertook to do all that was possible to answer her 
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own prayer, not only by promising that he should be 
educated for the glory of God, but by helping in her 
own way to educate him. As Moses said of her, 
“In order that I might be properly brought up, my 
mother gave herself no rest. I can still hear her 
voice as it sounded when she taught me at the age 
of four to pray. I remember well the evening hours 
in which she helped me with my school books. I 
still feel the indescribable love with which she 
instructed me to be obedient, upright, and a lover of 
all that was good. All these things I can never 
forget.’ 

To be like the prophet Samuel, would satisfy 
most people, but to make doubly sure that’ her son 
should be stimulated by lofty examples, it was his 


mother’s wish that her son should be_ baptized. 


‘*Moses.’’ She hoped that her son would render as 
great a service to the people of China in helping to 
lead them out of their bondage to sin and superstition 
as the great Hebrew law-giver rendered to his people 
in leading them out of their bondage to the Egyp- 
_tians. 

After Moses was born there were three other 
sons. In addition his parents adopted several other 
children, who have lived to grow up.’ Boyhood days 
were whiled away on the balmy shores of Ku Lang 
Su (#888), the island on which Amoy (“‘ Mansion 
Gate’’) is situated. The good harbor of Amoy, one 
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of the best on the coast, has always been a great 
attraction to trade, and many years ago had a large 
.foreign commerce. Life on the water-front was 
therefore far from monotonous. We can picture him 
along with other boys playing foot-marbles, flying 
kites, fishing and engaged in those pastimes that are 
dear to boys. One incident is given of his boyhood. 
A relative presented him with a pair of foreign 
shoes. He was greatly delighted with the noise the 
shoes made (Chinese shees being noiseless as they 
are made of cloth) and walked up and down saying, 
““T am wearing a minister’s shoes.”’ 
Born on the shore of the mighty Pacific, whose 
greatness was wafted into his soul in the early days, 
and fortified by a mother’s prayers, he began’ life 
well equipped with these two great men; Moses and 
Samuel, held before him as his models. 
Until he was thirteen Moses attended various 
schools in his native city, but as F oochow, the capital 
city of the province, was better equipped with 
schools, his parents sent him there. ‘This dismisses in 
asentence a great act on the part of the parents. ‘The 
trip from Amoy to Foochow was considered a lon g one 
in those days, the cost was a great difficulty, and the 
mother did not like to part with her son. Notwith- 
standing these obstacles, however, the determination 
of. the boy coupled with the expectation of the 
parents that their boy would some day be great, 
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were sufficient to overcome the hindrances. ‘The 
parents managed to do what hundreds: of other 
“unknown and unsung parents’’ have done for 
their children,—shortened their own ropes in order 
to lengthen his. 

He entered the Anglo-Chinese college and trans- 
ferred his connections, which formerly had been with 
the London Missionary Society, to the American 
M.E. Mission, to which society the Foochow College 
belonged. As Moses became conspicuous among his 
fellow-students for diligence and care to observe all 
the rules, it is quite probable that he left the glass- 
breaking and stone-throwing for the Huckleberry 
Finns and Tom Sawyers of his class. 


It was about this time (1894) that he first began 
to think for himself on religious subjects. Why was 
hein the world? What was he supposed to do with his 
life? These were the questions that he had to face. 
A consciousness of need began to grow within him. 
He felt that his life was selfish and sinful, and to 
obtain relief from this persecuting thought, he 
submitted his life willingly to the leadership of Jesus 
Christ. [he decision which his parents had made 
for him formerly, now became his own. 

Two years later under the influence of two Foo- 
chow brothers named Tsang, who had been recently 
converted while students in the medical school in 
Tientsin and had given up everything to preach the 
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gospel in the Hunan province, he decided definitely 
to enter some form of Christian work. The oppor- 
tunity came to him very soon afterwards to publicly 
express his purpose in a Y.M.C. A. tent meeting, 
where, as he said in his own words, “‘ By the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, I offered myself for the ministry, 
and since that time, I have prayed constantly to Him 
to direct me and show me His will.”’ 

He safeguarded this move by identifying him- 
self with the various religious organizations of the 
college. He became a member of the committee of 
the college Y.M.C.A. and of the Epworth League. 
He also taught a class in the Sunday-school. But 
like all growing, thinking Christians, his path was 
not always smooth. 

At the age of seventeen, he began to question 
whether after all the Christian religion was really 
superior to others, whether that view was not per- 
haps mere imagination. His early training in the 
teachings of Confucianism and Buddhism and the 
overwhelming preponderance of these elements in 
Chinese society were no doubt responsible for this 
questioning. Why should Christianity be any better 
than Confucianism or Buddhism? It was the young- 
est of the three. Why should it demand absolute 
allegiance to Jesus Christ? Why could a man not be 
a good Confucianist and also a good Christian? How 
do we know that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is really 
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true after all? Is there a God anyway? Allsorts of 
doubts assailed him and for a time he was in great 
perplexity. But after passing through this season of 
trial, inquiry, and self-examination, he reached the 
conclusion that no one could fill the place that Jesus 
Christ occupied in his life. 


For eight years he remained in the Foochow 
College, four years in the middle and four years in 
the high school, going home each year during the 
long vacations. At the age of 21 he graduated in Feb. 
1901 with credit, having studied Chinese literature, 
English, chemistry, physics, physiology, astronomy, 
mathematics, physical geography, history, internation- 
al law and civil government of the United States. 

During Moses’ sophomore year an attempt was 
made on the part of the three missions working in 
Amoy to start an Anglo-Chinese College there. On 
account of a difficulty in obtaining suitable teachers, 
the chairman of the Board, Rev. J. Sadler, suggested 
that Moses Chiu be asked to suspend his studies 
temporarily and help for one year in Amoy. The 
authorities of the Foochow College agreed, though 
Moses was rather young for the work, being only 18. 
His youthfulness, however, did not prevent his being 
a kind and efficient teacher. While in Amoy, to his 
great joy, he had the opportunity of acting as inter- 
preter for one of the aforementioned Tsang brothers 
during an evangelistic campaign. 
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During his college course he further broaden- 
ed his horizon by taking a trip to Tamsin, Formosa, 
along with two of his brothers. Like all first trips 
that we take, it made a great impression on his mind. 
He felt like writing a book and telling the world, 
that unsophisticated world that we all are inclined 
to think keeps one step behind us, all about the 
industry of the Japanese on that island, the utter 
lack of Sunday observance and the various forms of 
wickedness which he saw on the public streets. The 
last two of these characteristics were as easy to find 
in China as in Formosa, but as is usually the case 
with most of us, Moses was more alive to the errors 
of the new place because in a new form, than he was 
to the errors of the old place. 


While in Formosa he saw for the first time a rail- 
road train. Sotith China not being as fortunate as 
North China in this respect, he had never seen more 
than a picture of a train. So after carefully examin- 
ing the whole train, he bought tickets for himself 
and brothers, and like western children who ride on 
the merry-go-round for the first time, this trio of in- 
nocent celestials took a short ride on a real train. 

In September, 1900, just after he had finished his 
college work, his mother died. As may well be 
imagined, her departure caused great sorrow to all 
the family and left Moses without the wise counsel- 
lor of his early days. ‘The esteem and love in which 
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he held her may be best shown by quoting here 
the ‘‘ Meditation ’’ which he wrote while in Germany 
as a student some years after his mother’s death. 





A MEDITATION 


‘To the Pure Spirit of iny beloved Mother who died in Amoy on 
September 26th, 1900. 

From the bosom of God where thou peacefully reposest, canst thou see 
into my heart and understand my sorrows, O my Mother, my beloved 
Mother? In thy Eternal Kest hast thou forgotten the bitterness of the 

_ eatthly life which thou didst once experience? Thy children, of whom 
some are yet small, have been left in a state of pity since thy departure, 
and thy family has been in dispersion. Tilness, temptations and anxieties 
have frequently visited, tried and tortured thy loved ones; they have been 
cruel masters over thy children. For these four and a half years thy 
children have greatly missed thee. Thy grown up children have either 
been away from home or engaged in the affairs of life, whilst thy small 
ones have had to struggle without the care ofa Mother, Thy husband, 
who is now by thy side, has shared with thy children these sorrows, and 

thy children have often known the burdens of his heart through his silent 
tears, I, thy eldest son, whom thou hast dedicated to the service of God, 
have been a wanderer in Europe since thy death. For these years I have 
been separated from the rest of thy children, alone in strange lands, 
although amongst Christian brethren. And now tell me, my Sweet Angel 
of Love, in thy. Eternal Home hast thou incessantly prayed for thy chil- 
dren, as thou didst when we were little by thy side? Hast thou yet the 
remembrance of human weaknesses and inclinations, since thou no more 
possessest a human frame? Dost thou still know our vital requirements? 
In thy prayers, pray not for our wealth or honour, but for our loyalty, 
strength, wisdom and courage to do the will of God. Beloved, we cannot 
forget thee. We all love thee: we all long to see thee. Thy departure has 
in these years enabled us to apprehend and appreciate. the more thy 
wonderful love, When our work here is done, our deed perfected, our 
bodies transformed into thy present likeness, we shall be once more with 
thee, not in that family which has been stung by the sting of death and 
saddened by the sorrow of sin, but in that Eternal and Glorious Family 


of God, our Everlasting Father, 


GHAPTER Vai 


AT THE CROSS ROADS 
“ And thy ears shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the 
way, walk ye in it,” Isaiah, 

* Merk, Seele, dir das grosse Wort: 
Wenn Jesus winkt, so geh; 
Wenn er Dich schickt, so eile fort ; 
Wenn er Dich hilt, so steh, 
Wenn er Dich lobet, biicke Dich; 
Wenn er Dich liebt, so ruh; 
Wenn er Dich aber schilt, so sprich: 
Ich brauch’s, Herr, schlage zul,” Zinzendorf, 

What was to be his life work? We have before 
answered this question by stating that he decided to 
offer himself for the gospel ministry. But just how 
to do that was the question. For some time he had_ 
sought a suitable theological school in China but 
was unable to find one. Experienced clergymen 
had told him that the educational standard of most 
of the theological colleges in China was such that 
after having finished the course in the Anglo-Chinese 
College in Foochow which included many theological 
subjects, he would be wasting his time to enter a 
theological school in his native country. While 
debating this question, he taught school for a year 
in Foochow. At the end of that time he had come 
to the conclusion that his only course was to enter 


a theological school in the West. ‘The widespread 
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desire for western learning among his fellow-country- 
men and the fact that in his estimation, a proper 
theological training was the best and most useful 
preparation for evangelistic work among the Chinese, 
were sufficient arguments to move him. 

He felt very strongly that the present Chinese 
translations of the Bible were not as satisfactory as 
they might be. That the translators feel more 
keenly than anyone else the discrepancies in the 
Chinese versions of the Bible goes without saying, 
and it is also a certainty that as time goes on, 
various corrections and revisions will bring the 
present translations nearer to perfection. In this 
good work Moses was very anxious to have a part 
and if he underestimated the difficulties in the way 
of a satisfactory translation of the Scripture it need 
not surprise us. He also saw an opportunity of doing 
needed work along the line of translating good re- 
ligious books, in order that the thirst of the native 
Christians might be satisfied, and he felt that this 
work could be done most satisfactorily by a western- 
educated Chinese. Furthermore, as China’s future 
would be largely determined by her reformers who 
have received a western education, he was of the 
opinion that these same reformers should be brought 
to Christ by western educated men. 

He presented his ideas to his uncle in the follow- 


ing letter: 
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“You have asked me why I wish to go to England or America. I will 
try to tell you. From the time that I was a very little boy my parents have 
frequently said to me, ‘ You are the child of our vows; we have loaned you 
to the Lord as long as you live to serve Him; if you cannot work for Him 
then a definite proportion of the money you earn must be used in His 
service.’ These words are always ringing in my ears. .A few years ago 
I was sitting alone one day thinking of the end of earthly things and of 
the numberless souls perishing daily, As I was sorrowing over these 
things, it seemed as though the Holy Spirit said plainly to me, ‘ Prepare 
your own heart to save them, you will then be less sorrowful.’ But what 
can I do, I thought. Again the answer to my doubts seemed to come, 
‘With men it is impossible, but with God all things are possible.’ 


“Then I resolved to give myself to God for the work of saving souls, 
but my purpose has not remained unshaken. Nevertheless the everlasting 
armis of the Almighty have been under meallthe time. From that time 
forth I have been an instrument in His hands and am prepared to suffer 
for His sake. But J must first prepare the body which he has given me 
by gaining some experience at college, I have had splendid opportunities 
at Foochow but not such experience as will fit me for the work of preach- 
ing the gospel. I have longed for such an opportunity and have besought 
God with tears to bestow it. When I have seen others leave for America 
to go to a theological college, my heart has burned (not with envy but 
with a desire that for me too the way might open). No one knows of 
this desire but yourself and although you have known of it for some time, 
you have not known so fully as now, 


“T must leave it with God, I am in His hands, It He wills that I 
should go, I am sure He will open the way. God never forsakes those 
who put their trust in Him, My heart is full, I cannot write more,” 


A copy of this letter was sent by Miss E. R. 
Carling of Amoy, one of Moses’ best friends, to her 
uncle, Rev. E. A. Wareham, in England in 1899, 
which resulted in a prospectus of the United College 
of Bradford being sent to Moses. In the meantime, 
as there seemed no likelihood of his going to Eng- 
land, Rev. J. Simister, Principal of the Anglo-Chinese 
College, advised hin to go to the Moody Institute 
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in Chicago, in the hope that the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission of which he had become a member would 
be able to gain admission for him into some Ameri- 
can college. He took up with the suggestion and 
made preparations to go to America. But these pre- 
parations were put to one side owing to the unwill- 
ingness of his mother that he should leave her. 


After his mother’s death the same year, however, 
America began to loom up again as a_ possibility. 
He obtained a passport from the Viceroy and a letter 
from Mr. Simister to the Methodist Mission Board 
authorizing them to draw on his salary to the extent 
of $100 Gold and pay the same to Moses Chiu, pro- 
vided he should be in financial difficulty. The plan 
was for Moses to proceed to England and if it were 
not possible for him to study there to go on to 
the United States. On March 27th, however, just the 
day before he was to leave Amoy, he received a 
letter from Miss Carling stating that Dr. Simon, 
Principal of the United College in Bradford, Eng- 
land, had asked for a full statement of his literary 
training, books read, etc., and an essay or two from 
him on some biblical or theological subject. Dr. 
Simon was uncertain as to the wisdom of accepting 
Moses as a student in the United College, though 
as he stated in his letter to Miss Carling, ‘*T have 
an interest all the livelier because of the very attrac” 
tive face shown by his photo — but what to say 
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about admission to this college, I scarcely know. If 
I thought our course would further his preparation 
for work among the higher Chinese, nothing would 
gratify me more than to welcome him as one of 
our students. But there is just doubt enough to 
make me hesitate as to whether it is right for me 
to encourage him. I think our governors might be 
persuaded to receive him and give him the usual 
theological bursary of 430 the first year, 420 the 
second, and £10 the third. I think it is quite 
possible that friends might privately help him further, 
if it could be made pretty clear that this college - 
is the place for him. If he hada good speaking gift 
and made good - progress in English, he would prob- 
ably be able to earn 415 or so by preaching during 
the second year. Our men are greatly in demand. 
To-day for example, i.e. for to-morrow, no fewer than 
twenty out of the twenty-one here are engaged in 
preaching and will be paid fees.’’ This Dr. Simon 
later became one of Moses’ dearest friends and helped 
him in many ways. When he died he gave Moses the 
whole of his valuable library. 


This letter of Dr. Simon’s being regarded as a 
favorable omen, it began to look as if England would 
be Moses’ goal after all, In writing to a friend in 
America he said, ‘‘I am extremely sorry to have 
caused disappointment to so many people who have 
taken great interest in me, J am deeply sensible of 
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all the Christian kindnesses and love which Mr. 
Simister has shown in writing to you and others in 
America on my behalf. These things would have 
made it impossible for me to remain in England had 
I not felt sure of our Father’s guidance in this mat- 
ter. My intention, as you heard from Mr. Simister, 
was to go to America to prepare myself for the 
ministry. My purpose to work for the Master is 
unchanged although I am to be trained for that 
service in England and not in America. I pray that 
our Father will show those who have helped me and 
those who have been waiting to help me that I have 
but followed His guidance and that I am sensibly 
thankful to them for all their kindnesses. Mosss.’’ 


CHAPTER ~Tif 


~~ HEADED FOR ENGLAND 


‘‘T will never leave thee, nor forsake thee’? Hebrews, 


‘¢ Mortals that would follow me, 
Love virtue; she alone is free : 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery clime; 
Or if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.”” Milton 


Moses went to England against the wishes of 
many of his foreign friends. When asked to give 
letters of recommendation in order that he might 
enter some school in England, they refused to accede 
to this request on the ground that it was unwise for 
Chinese students to go to England and expect to do 
Christian work in their own country when they re- 
turned, i.e. in an ordinary preacher’s position. These 
friends feared that Moses would be unable to readjust 
himself to conditions in China upon his return, that 
he would be dissatisfied with the salary which he 
would probably receive and that he would be lacking 
in sympathy for his own people after having lived 
abroad for many years. ‘That their fears were not 
groundless generally speaking, is evidenced by the 
number of Chinese students who have been injured 
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rather than helped by their foreign experiences, but 
in spite of this fact we are convinced that the credit 
side of foreign education as far as China is concerned 
is much greater than the debit side. 

This event illustrates two important points; viz., 
that good men are often mistaken in their judgments, 
and that we must all follow the right as God gives ws 
to see the right regardless of what well-meaning 
friends may think about it. Following God’s 
guidance in a given decision means that the person 
in question decides upon the evidence which he has in 
hand in the light of what he knows God’s will to be; 
and when there is any doubt as to which course to 
pursue, he waits at that very point until the doubt is 
removed. If we all made every decision in this way, 
our well-rounded lives would testify loudly to the 
fact that we had been guided not by self-will, nor by 
chance, but by God: Future events justified the 
wisdom of Moses’ choice. 

In accordance therefore with his decision, he left 
Hongkong on April 5th, 1901 with less than 4& 20 in 
his pocket, a scant supply of English clothing and 
no prospect of further assistance than the money 
promised by Mr. Simister should he be in need of it. 
Moses’ father furnished the money for him to go to 
England and helped to support him while there. 

As Moses left the familiar shores of his native 
land his heart sank within him as he discovered that 
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he was the only Chinese passenger on board. ‘Travel- 
ling third-class, his cabin was not over-supplied with 
fresh air, and to add to his discomfort he had to 
share it with four godless sailors who persecuted him. , 
His naturally easy disposition together with a real 
faith in God, rooted in such a promise as ‘‘ Fear thou 
not for I am with thee; be not discouraged for I am 
thy God; I will strengthen thee, I will help thee, I 
will uphold thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness,’’ carried him through these trying experiences. 
The journey at best was a dismal one, for in addition 
to his other trials he was troubled with dysentery for 
a month. In spite of his difficulties, however, his 
letters home were far from mournful. Even the 
sickness, the bad cabin and the ‘‘ sons of Belial’’ 
could not fully offset the glories of sea and sky, nor 
cause him to be uninterested in a thousand and one 
fascinating sights and instructive historical remem- 
brances. 

Reaching London in due time he had to run the 
gauntlet of the Customs. No doubt the customs 
officer was more diligent than usual in examining the 
boxes of this Oriental, thinking that he might make 
a find of some kind, and to be sure he did. A heavy 
parcel wrapped carefully in a handkerchief suddenly 
fell into his hands and gave him a start. Turning to 
Moses he asked in a sharp voice, ‘‘ What is that?’ 
‘That is the Holy Bible, sir,” was the response, 
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whereupon the officer remarked, ‘‘ You can put those 


things back,’’ and went on to look at other baggage. 


The original plan was for Moses to spend a few 
days in London with the Y. M. C. A. secretary before 
starting for America, and for this purpose he had 
come armed with a letter of introduction, but Mrs. 
Carling, the mother of Miss Carling of Amoy and the 
only person in England that Moses knew, suggested 
that he stay at her home in Guildford for a day or 
two. All the members of the family were greatly 
pleased with him and he was urged to remain with 
them until he could comply with Dr. Simon’s request, 
to furnish him with proofs of sufficient intellectual 
preparation for entrance into the Yorkshire College. 
Thus his stay lengthened to three months, during 
which time he became more adjusted to western ways, 
and best of all, had the opportunity of seeing what a 
genuine Christian home was like. He used to call it 
his ‘‘ English home’’ and speak of Mrs. Carling to 
whom he was indebted for innumerable kindnesses as 
his ‘‘ English mother.’’ 

The governors of the Yorkshire United Indepen- 
dent College at Bradford, were satisfied with his 
intellectual equipment, and on the recommendation 
of good friends, Rev. E. A. Wareham of Edinburgh, 
Miss Carling of Amoy and Rev. Alexander Cowe of 
Guildford, the name of Moses Chiu was entered in 
1901 as a candidate for the theological course. 
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At first everything was new, strange, and dis- 
concerting, but timely sympathy from his “‘ English 
home’’ and other friends, helped to stiffen his back- 
bone. ‘The letters of his ‘‘ English mother,’’? Mrs. 
Carling, were according to his own testimony ‘“‘like 
the sun which clears away the dark clouds and 
destroys the invisible poisonous germs in the at- 
mosphere.’’ ‘I‘he work was difficult for him, and in 
the same way in which he lost his way one day in the 
fog, trying to get to the college from his diggings, so 
he also lost his way many times in trying to follow 
his professors through the devious paths of a western - 
theological education. 

He entered into the sports of the students to 
some extent though he believed it best not to have an 
‘“excess of fun.’? He took his place with the rest in 
the matter of class appointments, and found out what 
it meant to be rushing around attending governors’ 
meetings, football matches, entertainments, lectures, 
college tea parties, etc. 

During his first Christmas holiday he visited 
Edinburgh for two weeks, where he drank freely of 
all that the Scottish capital had to give. ‘The old 
buildings with their historical associations, the monu- 
ments that speak of brave deeds, a patriotic people 
that never tire of relating the glories of the “‘land of 


”” 


cakes,’’ and good preachers, all stirred his receptive 
mind, and it was there that he found “‘ the secret of 


preaching ’’ so he said. 





*Mosrs CHIU WITH COLLEGE FRIENDS” 
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At the time of the Chinese New Year, the first 
one in a strange land, the custom of his fatherland 
prevailed and he went to Liverpool to visit some 
Chinese sailors. But his observance of the day was 
different from the manner of its observance in China, 
for he went to ‘‘direct their ignorant minds toward 
Almighty God,’’ thus giving a new complexion to 
that hoary feast day. 

The completion of his first year in the college 
- was naturally as great a source of satisfaction to him 
as the misgivings which he felt upon entering the 
school had been a source of discomfort. ‘The prin- 
cipal, who had watched his work through the year, 
was ready with a helpful word of encouragement upon 
the year’s completion, and Moses in speaking of that 
interview afterwards said, ‘“I came away feeling 
more than an inch taller.”’ 


The vacation months were spent partly in preach- 
ing, opportunities for which were never lacking, and 
partly with friends whose number increased daily. 
The rest and recuperation enabled him to enter upon 
his second year’s work with zest, and he needed all 
the zest he had, for as he writes, ‘The second year’s 
work has caused no small pain, fatigue, mental 
exertion, and perplexity; it prevents me not only 
from holding constant communication with those who 
are interested in me but often from having my 
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here are no record-breaking entries to make 
with reference to his days at Bradford. His lack of 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek handicapped him 
considerably and necessitated his taking a somewhat 
specialized cuurse. He worked privately with his 
Greek professor in order to make up in that branch, 
but his previous lack of training made it impossible 
for him to measure up to the rest of his class. In 
other branches, however, his work was good and 
his excellent use of English was a source of astonish-_ 
ment to all his friends. He was extremely popular 
as a speaker and preacher and was in great demand. 
As one of his professors said, ‘‘ Undoubtedly the 
curiosity aroused by having a Chinese preacher gave 
him an initial advantage, but he held his ground by 
his own power.’’ ‘To quote again from the same 
source, *‘ No one was more popular among tutors and 
students. He was always the Christian gentleman, 
and his bright, winning, thoughtful ways made him 
a great favorite.’’ 
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CHAPIER.. IV 


FURTHER STUDIES IN GERMANY 


‘“<'The husks of emptiness rustle in every wind; the full corn in the ear 
holds up its golden fruit noiselessly to the Lord of the harvest,” John 
Woolman, 


* Allis best, though we oft doubt 


What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 


And ever best found in the close.’’ Milton 


In June, 1904 he completed his work at Bradford 
and received a certificate to the effect that he had 
““honourably and satisfactorily completed the pre- 
scribed three years’ course.’? Having been advised 
‘by Dr. Simon to continue his studies in Germany, he 
had taken some steps towards acquainting himself 
with the German language by securing the help of 
Dr. Simon and his daughters before leaving Brad- 
ford. Arrangements were made by Dr. Simon and 
his friends in Halle to enter Moses as a student 
in that university, financial assistance being guaran- 
‘teed by friends. When the time came, he left his 
adopted home in England for another strange western 
country, in order, as it has been said, **to get another 
soul by learning a new language.’’ 
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He spent some weeks with Pastor Kamlah in 
Neugattersleben, where he was initiated into many 
of the German customs preparatory to going to Halle, 
which city he reached in October, 1904. He entered 
the ‘holuck Convikt or students’ boarding-club, and 
on Oct. 20th he began attending lectures in the 
university. His marvellous progress in German 
enabled him to get ahead quickly, but his language 
difficulties in Bradford were greatly multiplied in 
Halle, for in addition to hearing lectures in German, 
he had to study church history in Latin, and take up 
Greek and Hebrew as well. Such a program would 
swamp almost any man, and we can sympathize 
with this young Chinese student in his trials, and 
admire his pluck and stick-to-it-iveness. In the 
Konvikt every morning they had one hour of devo- 
tional exercises at which time they read the Old and 
New Testaments in the original languages, such is 
the readiness with which most German students can 
use the classical languages. But it is safe to say that 
the hours were far from being devotional for poor 
Moses. 


He intended to stay in Germany only long enough 
to get acquainted with German thought, but as he 
went along, more light was thrown upon his path 
and when his time was up and he was ready to 
‘begin his battle’’ in China, as he expressed it, He 
had been six years in the land of. Luther and Kant. 
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Owing to limitations in the language, for the 
first few months in Halle Moses heard the lectures of 
only three professors, Kahler, ‘‘ Prince of positive 
theologians,’’ in dogmatics, Reischle on “* Ritschl and 
his theology,’’ and Gustav Warneck on “‘ Missions.’’ 
After Easter of 1905, however, he began his active 
studies and heard lectures on philosophy, ethics, 
history, literature and philology. It will be interest- 
ing at this point to quote rather freely from a letter 


3. 


which he wrote to a friend, after being in Halle for 
a few months. His attitude toward Germany was 
somewhat changed as time went on and he learned 
to know the country better. In fact he became quite 
Germanized before finishing his course, consequently 
some of the statements in this letter would have 
been struck out or changed had he written it later 
on. 


““ My stay in Germany has broadened my views and increased my 
experiences, Already have I gained many things which otherwise could 
not have been added to my limited knowledge. The past term has been 
devoted mainly to the study of the language, and naturally it has been 
a very ‘dry’ term for me. But it has not been all without gain, for in 
the mean time I have had constructed in my mind several theories in the 
domain of Systematic Theology. They are: “Jesus, the Divine Lord not 
only as recorded in history, but as taught by our experience.’ ‘The In- 
carnation of Jesus, according to the law of evolutiou, a necessity to the 
human race,’ ‘Jesus, the Redeemer not only in the moral sense, as Rena 
and others think, but in the strict Christian sense,’ ‘The evolutionary - 
creation of man not in contradiction to the Spirit of the Bible.’ ‘The 
science of Evolution does not teach men to ignore the existence of God,’ 
Haeckels Soul-cell theory to dispense with God in his ‘Riddle of the 
Universe’ affords not a scientific nor logical explanation but exhibits a 
poignant antagonism to the Theists. These are the main questions 
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which I have been wrestling with during the past term. I have also put 
in order a series of subjects on ‘The Modern Missionary Enterprise.’ If 
my days in Europe will allow me to brood over these subjects, we may 
hope to see some little chickens pleadig for the missionary cause, Now, 
lastly, let me say that before I pack my baggage for my eastern home I 
must urge the importance of the Chinese language before the European 
scholars, (1) I want to point out that without taking into consideration 
the Chinese language which has been used for several thousand years by 
a large number of people, philology as a science cannot be complete. (2) 
Our historical study which penetrates deeply into antiquity cannot be 
perfect without the Chinese language, which can unlock for her, cupboards 
of interesting curios, (3) THe philosophies of Lao-tze and his disciples 
and of Confucius and his disciples are still either hidden from or misin- 
terpreted by the European scholars. In order that justice may be done 
and philosophy as a science may be promoted, the Chinese language is 
to be enthusiastically studied. (4) The importance of the language is yet 
more significant when we look at it from the standpoint of a theologian, 
whose specialty is Comparative Religions or Philosophy of Religion. We 
can never do justice to Confucianism, Taoism or the Chinese Buddhism, 
whose fundamental thoughts have been enclosed in Chinese literature, if 
we do not read Chinese ourselves or if we have no substantial authority to 
dependon. (5)Further, consider the importance of this language generally, 
The East has been hitherto isolated from the West not only by distance, 
language and the distinction of the race, but also by customs,different modes 
of thought, local peculiarities, etc, But the time has come when steam- 
ships, locomotives and the telegraph have conquered the distance (the 
airships will certainly surpass the steam ones in time to come) and when 
the spirit of Christianity has begun to abolish the distinction of the race; 
and I firmly believe that the time is now here when the study of the 
Chinese should overcome the local peculiarities and different modes of 
thought; should crush prejudice and misapprehensions; should correct 
errors, cultivate a deep sympathy with the East, and finally establish a 
permanent brotherhood with the hidden China. 

‘AST now understand the English people, appreciate their poetry and 
literature, admire with the same intensity their art and music, through 
the study of the English language, so the European scholars, through 
the study of the Chinese, are to understand the Chinese people, aspire to 
their thought, become acquainted with their expressions and appreciate 
with the same spirit the beauty of their verses and the style of their 
prose, AS a messenger of the cross, I feel bound to advocate everything 
that can help people to recognize the sameness or brotherhood of men 
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which can induce many who are non-Christians to realize the Fatherhood 
of God, My pen goes fast writing upon this fascinating topic; it is still 
quite red-hot though I several times chilled it with the thought that this 
is a letter and not a paper to be read before an audience, But you will 
excuse me, Iam sure, knowing that when once my young passion is kindled 
it is hard to be quenched. 


“Germany as a whole I admire, but whether I shall like it as I do 
Old England, is a question for the future to decide. That her climate is 
finer, having more sunshine, is to be believed, but that her people are as 
universally broad-hearted, unconceited, far-seeing and unbiased as those 
of Britain should not be entertained, The students of this country col- 
lectively, indeed, have many good points which one canuot help admiring, 
For instance, they are persistent in their study and eager in their work. 
They have besides an extraordinary capacity, which only the antiquated 
students in China can beat, for memorizing pages of stuff which has no 
meaning, like the Hebrew suffixes, prefixes, conjugation of verbs, declen- 
sions of nouns, etc., etc, 

“The people as a whole are sociable and sympathetic, Beer and to- 
bacco are powerful arbitrators of hostile parties, but they are also highly 
welcomed in social gatherings. The Sabbath is not only made for men to 
go to church but to theatres, restaurauts, singing-houses and other places. 

‘In the average German there is a spirit of obstinate national loyalty, 
which veils him from conscientious reason. He sees no wrong in 
striking down a man, who for moral reasons is obliged to insult his 
country, In the study of philosophy or Theology he admits that there 
is a moral right or wrong, yea he even argues for it, But in the face of 
his country, conscience must be out of the consideration. In connection 
with this war (Russo-Japanese), many loudly advocate the right of Russia 
to declare war against Japan. Many in loyalty to their Christianity wish 
the Russians to conquer the heathen Japs; many in loyalty to the white 
race and to their trade with the Russians like to see the Japs being wiped 
out by the Russians, The idea of arbitration is looked upon by the major- 
ity with a hiss as a fancy,—child-talk which is impossible and ridiculous, 
he question of conscience is to be suppressed while the brutal instinct 
of human nature is to be cultivated to its full extent. Unless there be 
another. Martin Luther, Christianity in this country is in danger of being 
converted into a selfish and exclusive sect of Humanism, The foregoing 
may have been too hard on some earnest and reasonable Christians, but I 
only speak of the average German. 

“Coming to my own relation with the German people, I may Say that 
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I have got on splendidly well with those with whom I have an acquaint- 
ance. Many have been my sympathetic friends and many have offered 
to help me in any and every way. Many through having intercourse with 
me have lost their idea that every Chinaman is a ‘man-eating animal.’ 
In this Konvikt, wherein live twelvé theological students and an inspector, 
I love all and am loved by all. Thus you see so far as social fellowship 
goes, I have got on well,” 


During his work at Halle he was not forgotten 
by his friends in England and elsewhere, and he 
had many opportunities for speaking in conferences 
and other gatherings. In 1905 he helped in mission- 
ary meetings in Liverpool, and was a member of a 
missionary deputation to London during the same 
year. He also was in demand at student conferences 
and became acquainted with John R. Mott in con- 
nection with the Federation Conference at Zeist in 
1905. The following year he addressed student con- 
ferences in Holland, where he was warmly received. 
He could have easily spent most of his time in this 
way, but his studies prevented. 


A very enjoyable outing was spent in 1905 in 
company with Mr. W. D. Maclaren at Gladstone’s 
old home, Hawarden. ‘There in the library which the 
eminent statesman had founded for students Moses 
spent a profitable two weeks and carried away a me- 
niento of the visit in the form of a silver watch which 
Mr. MacLaren presented to him with the following 
inscription: ‘‘ AcxawBévres viv ev TO aipate abrod??* 


The year was not without its sorrow, however. 


*“ Being justified now through His blood,” 
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His father died during the early part of 1905 
and Moses was greatly affected by the event, as is 
evidenced by the following meditation written one 
year afterwards. He wrote it first in German and 
then in English. 


TO THE PURE SPIRIT OF MY BELOVED FATHER 


The earth has already completed her orbit since thy soul departed 
from thy temporal abode, Nevertheless the deep wounds of my mourn- 
ful heart are not yet healed, Thy children have learnt great 1 ssons dur- 
ing this period of humiliation, They have tasted the bitterness of the 
world and have borne the yoke of life, to which they would have other- 
wise refused to yield, Even thy little ones who should have been yet 
nursed with mercy, have been taught to obediently recognise their fate. 


I, thy distant son, whom thou couldst not see at thy last illness as 
thou hadst wished, have sufficiently shared the portion of sorrow from 
afar. My portion is the larger, because I am thy eldest son; and the 
heavier, because I have to bear it alone and in solitude. That home, in 
which my childhood was spent and wherein thou and the Beloved Mother 
were the centre of joy, is now but to be imagined and not to be seen; it 
is only a memory and no more a reality, Yet my pity and grief could 
not have been so excited by the loss of that home, since it can always 
be idealized ; if its precious remnant be not exposed to the ill-fate. Be- 
hind thee, thou hast left some little ones who have now neither the 
motherly love nor the fatherly care. Thy young sons, who have just 
been able to struggle for independence, have not yet the experience to 
take care of these tender ones, From a distance, amidst my studies, I 
am painfully stung by this bitter thought, I am indeed far from thy 
broken home, but the picture of that home is everin me, I see everything 
regarding it very clearly—its sorrow and its joy; its ill-fate and its favoured 
circumstances, When I think of all this, humanly I long to be at once 
with thy beloved ones and to share with them the vicissitudes of life, 
But I am persuaded to submit myself to the Will of the Almighty God :-— 
viz., to deny myself and take up my cross for the benefit of humanity, 
So, henceforth let this be my comfort, that although I have much of 
which I can make complaints, I have yet more for which I should offer 
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deep thanks. I shall now always repeat these words with a new mean- 
ing—the words which were so dear to thee at thy dying moment—* My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” 

Now on this day, the anniversary of thy death, I in my loneliness 
in the Far West, unite in spirit with thy beloved children in the Far 
Fast in commemorating the great solemn event, 

We shall not mourn over our temporal loss but shall rejoice at thy 
eternal gain, Hereafter we shall faithfully discharge our duty and run 
our Race; and when the Great Day dawns we shall salute thee, our 


earthly Father, in the Kingdom and at the feet of our Eternal and Heavenly 
Father. 


Your obedient son, 
Moses CHIU, 
Halle a/S, Germany, April 15th, 1906, 
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CHAPTER V 


AT BERLIN 


“If you would do good work, you must first sharpen your tools,” 
Mencius, 


“ Every one is the son of his own works,’’ Cervantes. 


-Owing largely to the departure from Halle for 
Berlin of his philosophical tutor, Moses decided to 
leave Halle and carry on his work in Berlin. As he 
had decided to make philosophy his main subject, a 
good deal of his work was with Prof. Riehl. He 
also chose Hebrew and English as secondary subjects 
and in these courses he was largely under the direction 
of Profs. Delitsch and Brandl. He also attended lec- 
tures by other professors, of whom there are so many 
good ones in Berlin, but the above three were his 
principal teachers. 


The atmosphere of Berlin is conducive to work, 
as everyone knows who has studied there. A student 
may take life easy in many other universities, but 
when he gets to Berlin, if he has any self-respect 
at all, he must work hard. This environment had 
its natural effect upon Moses, for he not only took 
a great many courses, but he also engaged to assist 
in the teaching work of the Missionary Training 
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School of the Berlin Missionary Society. Though 
the wisdom of taking on this extra work was 
questioned by his friends, it cannot be doubted that 
he gained a very earnest and loyal circle of friends » 
among the missionary students, and at the same time 
kept his own heart warm on the subject of Missionary 
work. 

In March of 1908 he sent the following petition 
to the Dean of the theological faculty in Halle 
University : 

‘The undersigned, upon the close of the thirtieth 
conference on missions in Halle in which he delivered 
an address on the subject of ‘The Chinese Heathen 
Christian,’ begs leave to present to the eminent Dean 
a most urgent appeal on behalf of missions, which 
the Missionary societies without the help of a univer- 
sity cannot meet. ‘The appeal is as follows: 

I. That the honorable faculty in Halle will send 
a theological instructor at its own expense to China 
for the purpose of training the Chinese pastors and, 

II. ‘That it will undertake the support of other 
necessary instructors sent out by the German mission- 
ary societies to work in China. The reasons for the 
above requests are as follows:— 


1. China is reforming in a most astonishing 
fashion in all departments. The reform of the 
educational life is most prominent. In the common 
schools as well as in her higher schools, China is 
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seeking to install the most modern and highest form 
of instruction. In the university, all the various 
faculties are established with the exception of the 
hated theological faculty. The educated Christian 
Chinese who wish to study theology, have on this 
account no opportunity of satisfying their wish in 
their native land. 

2. The Missionary societies (German) cannot 
establish a theological school in China as they have 
not the necessary funds, teaching staff or authority. 
The Chinese government will never recognize a 
mission theological school as a regular institution. 

3. If the evangelization of China must in the 
end be done by Chinese, and if the anti-Christian 
Chinese are mostly educated, then the Chinese 
preacher must certainly be developed in the science 
of theology and the philosophy of religion. 

4. A clear recognition of the importance of a 
theological efficiency has already been given by many 
educated Chinese Christians. ‘These same Christians 
have neither the means nor the opportunity to come 
to Europe. They are not contented with the present 
Mission theological schools, since they cannot obtain 
from these schools the weapons they need for their 
warfare. 

If German theologians, not only for the sake of 
Christianity in Germany but also for the good of the 
world, would take up the matter of scattering broad- 
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_cast the science of theology, and by so doing come to 
the relief of the great need of missions in China, 
such a result would not be irrelevant. 

Because Halle from the time of Francke to > 
the present has been so well-known for missionary 
zeal as well as for missionary knowledge, I take 
the liberty of a student, having spent four semesters 
in the theological department of Halle University, 
in presenting the above request. That the Faculty 
by adopting this proposal will be able to do untold 
good to missions, to increase the future efficiency 
of the church in China, and to extend and make 
more significant German theological science in the 
Asian world, leads me to express the hope that the 
request will not be overlooked. With greatest respect, 
I am 

Yours sincerely, 
Moses Chiu. 
Berlin, March 5, 1908. 


Whether or not this petition had fruitful results 
we cannot say. It is very interesting as showing 
the aim that Dr. Chiu kept constantly before him; 
viz., the establishment of a theological seminary in 
China. 

During the nine years of Moses’ stay in Germany, 
Dr. Simon kept in constant touch. with him, and 
many times was able to render him much help by his 
wise and loving counsel. In one of his letters there 
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was rather a sad touch caused by his regret that Her 
himself had not gone as a missionary to China, a 
calling which he had marked out for himself in early 
life, but from which he had been diverted for some 
reason or other. Being convinced in later life that 
he had made a mistake, he was exceedingly anxious 
to atone for that error, and in the person of Moses 
Chiu. a young Chinese, he seemed to see his oppor- 
tunity. By putting himself as far as possible at the 
service of this promising young man, he thought he 
might yet be of service to the land of his earlier 
hopes. That Dr. Simon’s efforts were not unappreciat- 
ed is evident from the following letter which was 
written immediately after a visit by Moses in the new 
home of Dr. Simon in Dresden. 


‘‘T am so glad that I have seen you once more 
and that I am now able to picture you in your new 
home in Dresden. Our talk on Monday morning was 
very instructive tome. If I were to analyze myself, 
I would be able to tell you that in me there exists at 
present a very sharp, critical spirit. This critical 
faculty was only in germ when I went to Bradford 
and although I heard lectures while in Bradford from 
Profs. Duff, Armitage, Shearer and Martin, I have 
never been aware that their influence did directly affect 
this faculty of mine. I told your successor, Prof. 
Griffith-Jones, when he was here in the summer that 
I owed more to you than I did to any professor in 
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Europe. But I am not writing this to flatter you in 
any way. What is true must be said. You wrote 
to me once stating that you were almost a missionary 
to China when you were young. But I do not regret , 
that you were not a missionary. If my life should be 
preserved and if through Divine help 1 should attempt 
something when I return home, the work will be to 
your glory. May it therefore be your perfect comfort 
that whilst you have devoted your life in making 
many preachers in England, you have yet made one 
missionary for China and that a Chinese one.’’ 


During the same year he was approached on the 
subject of his throwing in his lot with the Christian 
Literature Society of China under the leadership of 
Rev. ‘Timothy Richard. ‘The latter had been invited 
by a company of non-Christians with a capital of 
460,000 to act as editor-in-chief in providing text- 
books for the schools and colleges of China in Chinese, 
and to translate a good encyclopedia. Dr. Richard 
was willing to undertake the task but he found 
difficulty in securing the necessary number of helpers. 
Such a person as Moses Chiu, who was familiar with 
the literature of his native land as well as with 
western literature, seemed abundantly fit for such 
work. ‘Through the Rev. J. B. Paton of Nottingham, 
England, Dr. Richard extended an invitation to Dr. 
Chiu to help him in the work of the Christian 
Literature Society. Moses’ reply was as follows:— 
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“Dear Sir:— 

“* Now that I have received Dr. Simon’s letter, 
enclosing a copy of a letter from Dr. ‘I’. Richard, I 
can at once give you an answer and can also thank 
you for your kind writing and your confidence in me. 

““With regard to your question, whether I feel 
drawn to the literary work or not, I can only answer 
it positively. But in order to avoid the misunder- 
standing of this answer, I may reveal to you what 
the aim of my life hitherto has been. 

“Firstly, it has been my aim to help in the 
evangelization of the Chinese scholars and Mandarins. 
To do this I must first of all have a number of 
educated Christian Chinese who are humble and 
whom I can train to be effective preachers. These 
preachers should present the Gospel of the Cross to 
the Chinese not only through spoken words but also 
through written books—yea, above all through their 
marked Christian character. In short they must be 
able to say like Paul: ‘Unto the Mandarins I 
become as a Mandarin that I may gain the Mandarins, 
unto the coolies I become as a coolie,’ etc. 

“Secondly, it has been my hope to deepen the 
Chinese Christians and to create in them a conscious- 
ness, for the establishment of a United Chinese 
Church. When this church should appear is a inatter 
of secondary importance; but that the idea of such a 
church should take its development in this generation, 
is the sincere hope of my heart. 
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“'T’o prepare myself for this work I left Amoy, my 
home, for England, after I had finished my course in 
the Anglo-Chinese College in Foochow, and after I 
had acted as a teacher for one year in the Anglo-_ 
Chinese school in Amoy. ‘The three years, 1901-4, 
in England were spent in studying general theological 
subjects under Dr. Simon and his colleagues. In 
order to further fit myself for the Divine calling, and 
under the advice and inspiration of Dr. Simon, my 
teacher and friend to whom I owe a great debt, I left 
England for Germany. From the winter of 1904 to 
the summer of 1906 I was at the University of Halle, 
and since then I have been in Berlin. During these 
four years in Germany I have specialized in systematic 
theology, philosophy of religion, apologetics and 
metaphysics. 

“IT take these special subjects because of two 
reasons: firstly, they will help me in my future work, 
viz., in the work of Comparative Religion, and 
secondly, I am attempting to secure the degree of 
Ph.D. at the University here, and these subjects are 
mly necessary ones. 


‘“ Dear Dr. Paton, I have written to you all these 
personal affairs not in order to make a show of what 
I have done, but in order to enable you to judge for 
me from my point of view, whether or not the 
vocation which you are kindly recommending to me 
is the right one and the one for my life. You area 
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good friend of my dear professor, Dr. Simon, and I 
have therefore told you everything straightforwardly. 

“Wet before I pass my examination, which will be 
probably in the coming spring, I shall not attempt to 
give any definite answer to your question. The 
Basel and Berlin Missions have also asked me to 
join their societies as a missionary. But I have not 
yet answered them either. I shall think and pray 
over these matters. The one thing that draws me 
more than anything else is teaching or lecturing. 

‘Before I close let me just mention one thing 
more. I cannot further deny myself financially. For 
all these seven and one half years in Europe I have 
been self-supported. Since the death of my father 
in 1905 I have been deeply in debt. I have no desire 
to be wealthy, otherwise I would not have rejected 
the Chinese Government Studentship; but I do hope 
to have no financial troubles in my life’s work. 

‘‘Hoping you have received my ‘Untersuchung 
iiber Zivilization, Moral und Evangelium in China,’ 
which I sent you some days ago, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
Moses Chiu.’’ 


CHAPTER VI 


AT BERLIN 


“There is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and sineceie 
earnestness.,’’ Dickens, 


“ Fortitude, itself an essential virtue, isa guard to every other virtue,” 
Locke. 


In the spring of 1909 the word came to the 
Chinese students in Berlin that they were to be 
examined at the end of each semester and a report 
made to the Chinese inspector in London. The 
following document was drawn up in answer to that 
demand, and this document seems to have disposed 
of the question for good: 


‘“On May 27th we, the entire body of Chinese 
students, were ordered to appear before the Univer- 
sity Judge (or proctor). ‘The wish of our Inspector 
in London was communicated to us to the effect that 
each Chinese student in the University must at the 
end of each semester be examined by one or more of 


his professors, from whom certificates should be 
secured. 


‘“As students of a German university we are 
always prepared to give obedience to all regulations 
which the university sees fit to establish. But this 
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new regulation is not general but only for Chinese 
students and the carrying out of this regulation will 
cause us inany difficulties. 

““(1) Our Student Inspector in London has 
followed English methods and will use these methods 
in a German university. But in England each 
matriculated student receives an academical degree 
after the sixth semester examination. If that were 
also the custom here, we would gladly submit 
to it. 

““(2) It is an imperial command in China that 
each student who is studying in Europe or other 
land, whether he be already a Doctor or a Professor, 
must pass an extra official examination before he can 
enter the service of the government. If by reason of 
this new law which has been put into operation by 
our Student Inspector, our work in Germany will be 
recognized officially in China, then we will be very 
glad to conform to the new law. 

‘*(3) If the new law does not serve a good or 
useful purpose, then it will only serve to make us look 
queer in the eyes of foreign students, especially the 
Japanese students. People wouldsay: ‘The Chinese 
students must undergo a very strict inspection, but 
students of other nationalities do not need it.’ 

‘*(4) If the new law does not have any reference 
to semester-examinations but simply to a certificate 
of good behaviour and industry, then we beg of the 
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University that they testify to the fact that we 
are grown up. ‘The late Professor Fr. Paulsen 
once said that freedom of the German student 


lay just here: ‘The student in the German uni- 
versity can either ruin himself or become a hero. ° 


His freedom is the touchstene of his character and of 
his will.’ 

(5) Further, there are many who have come 
here by their own means. ‘They are not under the 
Government Inspector and since they must them- 
selves pay for their own education, they will of 
course be industrious. A certificate of industriousness 
would in such a case have no value for the Government 
Inspector. 

(6) It is quite lawful that a student should 
be compelled, for a sufficient reason, to pass an 
examination and produce a certificate of industrious- 
ness. But it is not right that all students without 
any reason should have to go through this process. 
It is also not the case that the Chinese students 
without exception are all stupid and have purposed 
to be lazy each semester. 

(7) Other Chinese students who are in Berlin 
gymnasiums are also under this Inspector. Many of 
them were not promoted at Easter time. Whether 
the Student Inspector knows this or not, we cannot 
say, but that these scholars have neither been punished 
nor reproved is a fact. Would it be right if the 
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utiiversity student should te more strictly inspected 
by our Student Inspector through the Minister of 
Education than the scholars in a gymnasium ? 

‘We are glad that we are still in a German 
university where we can enjoy a student’s freedom, 
viz., that of freedom in speech. Allow us to use 
this freedom just now. It will be time enough to 
conmand us when we get back to our native land. 

‘‘For the above reason it is the desire of the 
Chinese students that the Student Inspector in 
London be urged by the Minister of Education to 
discontinue his oversight of Chinese students in 
Berlin.’’ Berlin, June 17, 1909. 

As time went on and one month chased another, 
many of his friends began to think that perhaps his 
purpose to be a witness for Christ in China had been 
changed. His former idea of spending a short time 
in Germany had been superseded by a desire to work 
for a Ph.D. degree, the examination for which he had 
hoped to take soon after arriving in Berlin, but the 
task of getting ready for the examination was more 
formidable near to than far away and thus it was not 
until 1910 that he finally finished his work and got 
his Ph.D. degree. 

In connection with the securing of that coveted 
prize there is a story which is best told by Moses 
himself in a letter which he sent to his friends in 
England in March, 1910, which reads as follows :— 
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Berlin, Georgenkirchstr. 70 
den 15. Marz 1910. 
To all the dear Folks at Home, 

I feel better now physically and can give you a, 
short report concerning my failure at my Examina- 
tion, which took place on the 3rd inst. I need not say 
how sad and heart-breaking it has been to me. You 
all can imagine it. I cannot hide the matter from 
you, so let me relate the affairs in order. 

1. The Dissertation, which I sent in, was 
accepted by the faculty; they gave the predicate, 
““laudabile,’’ to it. This predicate means ““ good,”’ 
which is much better than “just passed’’ i.e. 
‘“‘idoneum ’’ or ‘‘scientiae opus.’’ ‘The dissertation 
contains 129 large pages, typewritten, and its title is 
““Lau-Tsze and his Doctrine critically considered.’’ 

2. After the acceptance of the Dissertation, I was 
called to appear before the whole Philosophical Faculty 
onthe 3rd of March. ‘The duration of my Examination 
was from 5.30 to 80’clock p.m. Four Professors were 
appointed to examine me on three branches which I 
selected myself. These three branches were: 1. Philo- 
Sophy. 2. Hebrew. 3. English. English and Hebrew 
are subordinate subjects; Philosophy is the chief sub- 
ject, it was therefore examined by two Professors. 

In Philosophy I was examined (all oral Exami- 
nations) by two Professors. They asked me questions 
in general Psychology, experimental Psychology, (this 
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is a speciality of the Germans), Logic, Lthics, 
Aesthetics, Metaphysics. They asked me to explain 
the systems of Aristotle, Plato, Plotinus, in the ancient 
History of Philosophy. In the modern History of 
Philosophy I was asked to expound and compare 
with one another the teaching of Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Locke, Hume and Kant. ‘The two Professors 
disputed with me, they cross-examined me for one 
hour and forty minutes, because I took Philosophy 
as my chief subject. They gave me the predicate 
“passed,’’ and I was satisfied. 

My second subject was Hebrew. In this I 
would have been obliged to take Aramaic as well. 
But Prof. Deliztsch examined me only in He- 
brew and a little history of the Semitic people. 
I translated Hebrew into German, parsed and analysed 
the sentences. I had also to translate German into 
Hebrew. In this subject I received also the predicate 
** passed.’”’ 


Now we come to L£nglish. This was my last 
branch on that shocking day. Prof. Brandl examined 
me init. He began with the translation of Beowulf 
in original text. As you know, Beowulf is written 
in Anglo-Saxon. I missed many words in translation. 
I had again to trace the connections between certain 
words in Anglo-Saxon and certain words in Urger- 
manisch. Urgermanisch is the mother of Gothic, of 
Germanic and of West Germanic. Anglo-Saxon is a 
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son of the West-Germanic. In order to find out the 
relationship between Anglo-Saxon and Urgermanisch, 
I had to give all the vowel changes, etc. Coming to 
Chaucer I was glad, for I could translate with accuracy ‘ 
and rapidity. But the questions, which Prof. Brandl 
asked about Chaucer, were of such a nature that they 
could not be even rightly answered by the writers of 
the History of English Literature. 

Thus I failed in Anglo-Saxon, and in Chaucer 
i.e. in the English branch. 

The Dean of the Philosophical Faculty expressed, 
after a long gathering of the Faculty, his regret, that 
they could not confer on me the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, owing to the protest of Prof. Brandl. 

In Berlin, if one fails in one subordinate subject, 
he is done for. In other universities in ‘Germany I 
would have got my degree, 

Thus ended the Ordeal. But my life was also 
almost ended. Ever since Deceniber I worked like 

a “horsé’’ day and night. I am down physically, 
seertetuatly and financially. Yet there has not 
been the reward. But let me get up once more and 
give the last strike. I am not yet killed. There is 
still one chance more, i.e. I have one more chance to 
appear before the Faculty for my oral Examination, 
Without sending in a new dissertation. 

Of course the second time I shall be examined 
even more severely. But I must meet my fate. I 
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shall have to go through every subject once 
more—the subjects which I have already successfully 
passed. 

My experience hitherto has been to me distress- 
ing, if not heart-breaking. JI have carried my 
depression quite alone: No one in this Society has 
heard of my inner trouble, although we are over a 
hundred in number in this Mission House. Only 
three good friends of mine have been told by me, 
they have been comforting me in whatever way they 
can. 

Please do not fell every person in England, who 
happens to know me. Only I should like Mr. Cowe 
to know it. He has every interest in my literary 
_ eareer and I am not ashamed to tell him that I failed 
in my Examination here. He will know how hard 
my subjects have been. Mrs. Alexander, Mrs. F. 
Carling and Mrs. Harris, who have interest in me, 
may also know my failure. To all the persons I 
mentioned above, I send my kind regards. 

Love to all at Home, 
from the most sorrowful soul, 
MOSES. 


P.S. My head forbids me to write another long 
letter like this. I should be exceedingly pleased, if 
one of you would kindly send a line to Miss Emily 
in Amoy, telling her about my failure. No reply to 
my letter from Peking. 
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The thesis which Moses presented on Lao-tzu 
for his Ph.D. degree has been criticized on the ground 
that it did not give us as mutch as we had a right to 
expect from a Chinese author. Dr. Chiu is said to 
have relied too much on the works of others and not 
enough on research of his own. How much truth 
there is in this criticism must be left to the judgment 
of those who read Dr. Chiu’s treatise ‘““Kritische 
Betrachtung itiber Lao-tzu und seine Lehre.’’ 
Whether we may hope to ever fully understand the 
“Old Master ’’ depends upon our “ capacity for seeing 
into mill-stones’’ as one writer has expressed it. 
Just how far the ambiguities of the Tao-te-ching will 
yield to patient investigation remains to be seen. 
Possibly these ambiguities existed in I,ao-tzu’s own 
mind. Had Dr. Chiu attempted to make a discovery 
by advancing some revo'utionary theory regarding 
Lao-tzu and his teaching, he might have avoided the 
above criticism at the expense, however, of his 
better judgment. As a matter of fact he attempted a 
careful consideration of a well-known man and a 
well-known book. It was a subject that had been 
investigated many times before and quite thoroughly. 
Dr. Chiu’s acceptance of views that had been 
previously propounded does not indicate any neces- 
sary lack of originality or independence. _He handled 
the subject critically and fairly and reached his own 
conclusions. He did not consider his treatise the 
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final word on the subject, but attempted to lay out 
the material as scientifically and clearly as he could. 
Whether he would have had greater success by trying 
to be more original is a question. 


There is one distinguishing characteristic, how- 
ever, between Dr. Chiu’s handling of the subject and 
the handling which the majority of other writers 
have given it. Their absorption in ‘‘Tao,’’ as they 
would claim in true Taoistic style, has led them 
invariably to neglect the “‘Te,’’ which according to 
Dr. Chiu is equally important. His interpretation of 
Lao-tzu’s view of ‘‘Tao’’ is ‘‘ absolute substance,”’ 
the ‘‘ Ding-an-Sich,’’ ‘‘the Self-existent,’’ whereas 
‘“Te?? is the ‘‘ Activity ’’’ of ‘‘the Self-existent.”’ 
A proper understanding of the ‘* Te’’ is necessary to 
an apprehension of the “‘‘Tao.’’ “‘Te’’ is not the 
“Tao” but is from, with and in “‘Tao.’’ One is 
the cause and the other is the effect. That which 
results in ‘‘Te’’ (Virtue) either through Action or 
Non-action is something that is intelligible to all, 
whereas “Tao” is the formless, invisible, inexplicable. 
If ‘‘Te’’ is, as Legge says, the ‘attributes ’’ of 
‘‘Tao,’’ then reasoning inductively, we can only 
taew the ‘Tao 2’ through’ the: ‘Tes This-was:the 
position which Dr. Chiu maintained in his thesis, and 
which earned for his thesis the ‘‘ laudibile ’’ from the 


faculty of the University of Berlin, 
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he work that Moses did in Germany aside from 
his studies is not to be lightly estimated. From the 
moment when he made his first appearance before a 
German audience on behalf of missions to the time of 
his graduation, he awakened great interest, not only’ 
on account of the novelty of a real Chinese making 
missionary addresses, but also because of the quality 
of those addresses. 


As is well known, missions is a subject that 
formerly awakened very little interest among the 
thinking people of Germany. Owing however to the 
energetic and efficient efforts of Gustav Warneck, 
the subject of missions gained recognition in 
university circles and Dr. Warneck was appointed 
professor of that subject in the University of Halle. 
German missionaries, with notable exceptions, have 
usually come from the ranks of the more poorly 
educated people (none the less noble however) and 
have been of a type which failed to awaken the 
enthusiasm of the German nation. All praise to the 
good men and women who in answer to the call of 
God’s spirit were willing even in the face of criticism 
and the necessity oftentimes of going out under 
English mission boards, to give their lives for their 
brothers and sisters in other lands. 


The persistent efforts on the part of those who 
are interested in missions and a growing conviction 
that commercial and political advantages follow in 
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the wake of missionary effort have combined finally 
-to raise the cause in the estimation of the German 
nation to at least a respectable, even if not a popular 
level. While it is undoubtedly true that missions as 
conducted by the Greek and Roman Catholic churches 
have to a large extent had political ends in view, it 
is to be lamented that so many people in Luther’s 
land (though the number is decreasing) are inclined 
to put Protestant missions on the same level and say, 
‘‘Great Britain and the United States showed great 
political sagacity in furthering the cause of missions.”’ 
While it is true that political capital has been made 
out of missions, and commercial capital as well, it is 
a gross misrepresentation of the cause when one fails 
to state that the underlying motive and the propelling 
power of missions in Great Britain and the United 
States is Christian altruism and not the government. 
It is hard for some people to understand how anyone 
can have more enthusiasm for the Kingdom of God 
than he has for his own country, and yet such there 
are, and it is safe to say that by far the majority of 
British and American missionaries as well as German 
missionaries have never given political and commercial 
interests one thought in looking forward to a life of 
service’on the mission field. 


CHAPTER gy ae 


——$——— 


ORDINATION 


‘© Blessed is he who has found his work ;-let-him ask no other blessed- 
ness.”’ Carlyle, 


“God make thee beautiful within,’ Plato, 


‘*Not failure but low aim is crime.’’ True to 
his word, he went after that ‘‘one more chance’’ 
with determination, and before the end of the year 
1910 his efforts were crowned with success, much to 
the delight of all his friends. In January, 1911, he 
together with other successful candidates, was public- 
ly presented with the degree of Ph.D. Being the 
first Chinese student to receive this degree in 
Germany the occasion was somewhat unique, and 
was graced by the presence of His Excellency Ssu 
Liang Ch’eng, the Chinese Minister to Germany. 

Moses in the meantime had accepted an appoint- 
ment by the Chinese Government to the chair of 
Philosophy in the Imperial University in Peking. 
Notwithstanding this fact, however, he was desirous 
of going to his work as an ordained minister of the 
Gospel. He could not be ordained in Germany, and 
according to the English Congregational custom, a 
man is ordained only when he hasachurch. How 
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was this difficulty to be met? Like a great many 
other difficulties, on the basis of ‘‘ where there’s a 
’ The Divines put their heads 
together and ordained him not as a missionary, but 
as one designated to go back to China to tell the 
Chinese what had changed his life. As this method 
was sufficient to overcome any scruples that various 
ones might have had, Moses returned to England and 
was ordained at the Guildford Congregational Church. 
He_was the first Chinese to be ordained in the 
English Congregational Church. ‘This ordination 
service marked the crowning of his English career. 


will there’s a way.’ 


At his ordination service, the address made by 
Dr. Chiu was much appreciated, and is’ the more 
interesting because in it he sets forth his purpose in 
life. The following in an extract: 

‘On the 21st of May, 1901, just a day after my 
arrival in England, this church held a big bazaar for 
the foreign mission, and to-day, just a day before I 
leave this country, I am being ordained in your 
midst. My impression is that this church is distin- 
guished by its zeal for assisting the spreading of the 
gospel and for helping the extension of the Kingdom 
of God both at home and abroad. During these years 
of my residence in Europe, you have shown great 
confidence in me. You have allowed me to preach in 
your pulpit, address your Sunday-school and speak 
at your week-night meetings. You have treated me 
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as a friend. I appreciate this with all my heart and 
wish now to express my great indebtedness to you. 
Your kindness will live long in my memory; it will 
be a perpetual source of inspiration to me in my_ 
future work. 


‘“May I now briefly state the circumstances 
which have led up to this occasion and the purpose 
for which I am about to be ordained. Born in a 
Christian family, into which, during the time of my 
grandparents, the light of the gospel penetrated, I 
have been brought up under Christian influence. 
My parents, who are now in their eternal home, 
trained me in my childhood to’ be obedient, honest 
and religious. My mother, a pious woman, remind- 
ed me repeatedly of her vow to God that she would ~ 
train me to be His minister. And to-day from the 
bosom of God she may look down upon this meeting 
and realize the fulfilment of her secret vow. 


“Vet while I was well brought up ina Christian 
home, it is not to be supposed that I had no religious 
difficulties to overcome. It is true that I believed 
everything taught to me when a boy. But when I 
came out of my home to meet the world, when I 
knew some of the laws of nature, when I had 
observed some elements of truth in the heathen 
religions, I began to doubt whether Christianity 
could be the absolute religion for the world. My 
belief in God has never been shaken, but that belief 
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in Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the world—that 
belief which was once so dear to me, became for a 
time the subject of doubt. Instead of the Son of God 
I could only see the ideal man in Jesus Christ. 
Logic, science and argument could not restore that 
precious faith. It was when I came to study the 
human heart and its experience, when I realized the 
existence of sin and its consequences, when I observ- 
ed that there was an earnest cry for a Redeemer in 
all religions and that neither Confucius, nor Lao 
Tzu, nor Buddha could give satisfaction to the 
human heart, I came back to Christ to make my 
confession:— My Lord and my God.’ After the 
restoration of my faith I came to England to be 
ordained for the Christian work in my homeland. 
Since my arrival your pastor, Mr. Cowe, has been 
helping me both intellectually and spiritually. He 
it was who taught me Greek and recommended me to 
the Bradford College. Rev. Mr. Wareham, who is 
present with us, was the other helper who got me 
into the United College. ‘T'o both these gentlemen I 
express my most sincere thanks. 


‘* Now I am returning to China to work for Christ. 
_ My position in Peking seems to be a secular one, 
but in the opinion of Prof. Dr. Warneck, the famous 
missionary professor, it is to be a direct missionary 
vocation. Professor Hausleiter has given me a letter 
to support this opinion. How long 1 shall hold this 
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position I do not know. What I do know is that I 
shall always be a direct witness for God and shall 
preach the gospel to my countrymen in His name.”’ 


Among the letters received by Moses at the time, 
of his ordination was the following from the Reverend 
E. R. Barrett, Pastor of the Salem Congregational 
Church, Bradford, England, of which church Dr. 
Chiu had been a member: 

December 26th, 1910. 
““My dear Dr. Chiu, 


ce 


I very much regret that the necessity of your 
immediate return to Germany makes it unavoidable 
for you to have your ordination service on Wednes- 
day, and I am unable to attend it. Had I been 
present I should like to have borne witness to the 
high regard and affection in which you are held by 
all who know you, and the great pleasure it is to us 
to have your name enrolled upon our list of members. 
It is now some nine or ten years since we first 
received you into membership, and during all this 
period nothing has ever arisen to lessen in any way 
our full and complete confidence in your Christian 
character. When you are quite settled down in 
Peking and have decided with what church to 
associate yourself, we shall be happy to send you a 
transfer of your membership, but until then we shall 
retain your name on our roll. You may rest assured 
that I and the members of this church will follow 
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your future career with the utmost interest and 
remember you in our prayers. By your diligence, 
application and_ great ability as a student in the 
college under the late Principal Simon you won the 
esteem of all with whom you were associated, and 
you have added to your laurels since by your 
successes in Germany. May our Heavenly Father 
abundantly bless you and make you ablessing. That 
a most honourable and useful career is opening 
before you in your own country, I have not the 
slightest doubt, and I pray that you may prove 
yourself a good soldier of Jesus Christ and an 
ambassador of His Cross. 
‘* Believe me, Yours ever affectionately, 
‘FR, R. Barrett.’ 


The estimation in which Moses was held by 
those who knew him well is shown by the following 
extract from the records of the Yorkshire United 
Independent College Past and Present Student 
Association: 

‘te is to be Professor of Philosophy in the 
Imperial University at Peking, but has only accept- 
ed the appointment on condition that he is to 
be perfectly free to practise and to further the 
Christian religion. Chiu has done brilliantly and 
has had an important post in the Chinese Embassy 
at Berlin offered him, but to that purpose he stands 


firm. 
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‘* Men of 1901 to 4 especially will note with great 
interest and pleasure the ordination of Moses Chiu, 
now Dr. Chiu, and will not only heartily congratulate 
him upon taking the degree of Ph.D. but pray that his. 
future may be full of useful service. He made many 
friends who will follow his career with the kindliest 
and most sympathetic interest. We are proud of our 
first, and so far, our only Chinese student.” 

Most highly valued by Moses of all the letters 
and testimonials which he received at this time was 
the communication from his college professors which 
follows: 

THE YORKSHIRE UNITED INDEPENDENT 
COLLEGE, BRADFORD. 

The Governors of the United College, Bradford, 
have heard with great satisfaction of the Academical 
distinction gained by Dr. Chiu in the University of 
Berlin. ‘They remember- with pleasure the years 
that he spent in the United College, the diligence 
that he showed, and the influence that he exerted; 
and they wish now to congratulate him on the 
success with which he has for six years carried on 
his studies in a German University, and on the 
brilliant termination of those studies in the acquisi- 
tion of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

Still more earnestly however do they rejoice to 
know that that sacred purpose in which Dr. Chiu left 
China to seek in England a training for the Christian 
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Ministry, has never waned, and that all the temptations 
to swerve from it, which in the last six years have 
assailed him, have been firm!y resisted. ‘They rejoice 
that in accepting, for the present, the honourable 
appointment to a Chair in the Imperial University of 
Peking, he first secured from the Authorities in that 
University complete freedom to follow the dictates of 
his conscience as a Christian during his work there. 
They are aware that he is now teturning to 
China as a fully ordained Christian Minister, and 
they earnestly commend him to the divine guidance, 
and invoke God’s richest blessing on his labours 
among his own countrymen at this critical time in 
the history of China. 
Signed on behalf of the Governors :— 
Alfred E. Hutton—Chairman of the Govern- 
ors. 

E. Griffith Jones, B.A., Principal. 

Axyeud, Daft, D.D.,,LL.D., Prof..0.T. Theo. 

E. Armitage. 

G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D. 

R. Briggs, M.A., Secretary. 
Bradford, January, 1911. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOME AGAIN 


“The truly great man is he who does not lose his child-heart. He 
does not think beforehand that his words shall be sincere, or that his 
actions shall be resolute ; he simply abides always in the right.”’ 

Mencius. 


“T hold, in truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
‘That men may rise on stepping-stones 


Of their dead selves to higher things.”’ Tennyson. 


On his way to China he delivered an address at 
a special meeting of students in Naples. He was 
forced to take the sea route as the plague was raging 
in Manchuria and the Siberian route was closed. 
He spent a few weeks with his family in Amoy, 
before continuing his journey to the capital, which 
he reached in the spring of 1911. How different 
were his experiences on his return journey from what 
they were when he first left home. A dependent, 
innocent Chinese boy with wide-open eyes, surprised 
by all that he saw, had changed into a well-rounded, 
thoughtful, independent, cultured gentleman of the 
world, and yet at heart there was nochange. The 
same warm, earnest desire to help his fellowmen was 
there, and the same devotion to his Master, only 
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now, that devotion was fortified intellectually as well 
as experimentally. ‘The master-workman had learn- 
ed to manipulate his tools and was anxious to put 
into practice that which he knew. 

On arriving at Peking in the spring of 1911 he 
immediately took up his duties in the University. 
His position was that of professor of philosophy, 
though he wished and had fitted himself to be a 
teacher of philology. He was the only Chinese 
teacher in the institution who had a contract. 

The Govt. University in theory and the Govt. 
University in fact were two different things as he 
found out, and instead of teaching philology, or even 
philosophy, he began teaching rather elementary 
German and English, as the students were not 
advanced enough to take the other subjects. * 

His first few months in Peking were rather 
trying ones. Coming out fresh from Kurope where 
everything was bustle and activity, to a school in 
which good management was not one of the marked 
characteristics, he was naturally impatient. He 
really expected too much. China in the ten years 


* This state of affairs was due to the desire to have a university equal 
to western standards without making the proper provision. The pre- 
paratory schools were not turning out graduates of a sufficiently high 
scholarship to warrant their enteriug a university, het.ce it was necessary 
for the university to adapt itself to the conditions and become practically 
a high school, It was somewhat of a disappointment to Dr. Chiu to have 
to substitute English and Ge1mar for philosophy, but he made the best of 
the situation and started in with the determination to improve the 
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he had been away had not kept step with him, but 
he was not mindful enough of this fact. Then again, 
many men in prominent official positions, who had 
been professing Christians earlier in life, were not 
showing their colors as he thought they should. As 
the old Manchu regime was in force, it would have 
meant the end of their official careers to show active 
interest in Christianity, so rather than do that, most 
of them preferred to continue in office at the expense 
of their Christianity. ‘Their kind of Christianity 
would allow this, but his would not. 


He was soon made Director of the Preparatory 
Department of the University under Dr. Yen Fu as 
Chancellor. At the same time he also gave lectures in 
the Finance College, a government institution which 
has since been discontinued, and conducted classes 
in the university in psychology. ‘The relations 
between Dr. Yen Fu and Dr. Chiu were extremely 
cordial. ‘The many difficulties that arose from one 
cause or another were met and overcome, as long as 
Dr. Yen Fu held his office. But when he resigned 
and a less able man took the position, there were 
more difficulties and it was not as easy to solve them 
as it had been. Moses was held in high esteem by 
his fellow-workers in the University, though at first 
he was not as well understood as later on. His 
integrity was regarded more as a hindrance when he 
began to work reforms in the management of affairs. 
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But when that same integrity was seen to be bearing 
fruit in decreased expenses and increased efficiency, 
it came to have a market value. ‘The disgruntled 
ones either dropped off cr kept quiet and the others 
began to realize that in this new, though somewhat 
eccentric and rather fussy, Director there was good 
stuff. He came to be known as a man of sterling 
character and the right man for the work. 


Some months later, owing to the disturbed condi- 
tions in the Board of Education with resulting friction 
of all kinds, Moses sent in his resignation as director, 
while still continuing to teach his classes in the 
University. For a while he was not sure what would 
happen to the school or to himself. He expected at 
one time to be without a position very soon but the 
trouble passed over and he was reinstated as 
Director. * 


It should be said here that Dr. Chiu had one aim 
constantly before him and that was the establishment 
in China of a high-grade theological school. He 
used to say, ‘‘I will devote ten years of my life to 
government service in the university, and then I 


* The Board of Education has suffered greatly by constant change in 
management, Many good men have contributed earnest efforts to make 
the Board an efficient one, but lack of unity has been the mischievous 
element that has caused trouble. Instead of being quite apart from 
pelitics, it unfortunately suffers from too close a relationship to that form 
of human activity. Progress has been made, however, in education in 
China, ani it is to be hoped that more tranquil days are ahead of the 
Board of Education. 
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expect to do something along theological lines.’’ He 
regarded the theological school as one of the most 
vital parts of the whole educational system, and 
hoped, by establishing a thoroughly equipped institu- 
tion of this sort, to turn out religious thinkers who 
could lead the nation. 

He intended to return to Europe eventually and 
secure help there for the carrying out of this plan. 

For two sessions Moses also taught in the Kuo 
Min Ta Hstieh or Peoples’ University, one of several 
universities that had sprung into being with the 
revolution. He had a class of over one hundred 
students, some of whom were old men, in psychology 
and logic. He spoke to them in English and was 
interpreted. For this work he refused a salary, and 
when urged to take ‘“‘ horse money ’’ to the extent 
of $50 per month and extras, he returned the money. 
Even after he was taken sick with his last severe 
illness, he continued going to the school when his 
temperature was as high as 102, so great was his 
interest in these men. At the same time, the 
students from the Government University came to 
his house for two weeks to hear lectures on the same 
subjects, being unwilling to have other teachers in 
his place. 

Moses’ relations with the students were very 
friendly. He had them in his home constantly in 
large groups and entered heartily into games with 
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them. It was his custom to wind up these social 
gatherings by singing a hymn.* Because of this 
friendly spirit which he had, many of the students 
accepted his advice as that of an elder brother, and 
being in the position of principal he naturally on 
occasions acted as father confessor. By indirect as 
well as by direct means many of the students were 
led to know something about a better life in Jesus 
Christ, and at least one member of the University 
staff, who had been an infidel, was led to become a 
Christian as a result of Moses’ efforts. Quiet work 
of this kind cannot be measured, and it is not 
necessary that it should be. Suffice it to say that, 
given a good life that day by day is influencing 
others, fruit-bearing of all kinds is the only result 
possible. 

Having spent the best ten years of his life in 
Europe, he naturally was more or less European in 
his tastes, in fact, many of his Chinese friends looked 
upon him more as a foreigner than as a Chinese. 
While a patriotic Chinese at heart, having refused to 
become a German subject under great inducements, 
yet his viewpoint was largely western, as well as his 
manner of thought. It is quite natural, under the 

*“A man is known by the company he keeps.”” The custom of singing 
hymns with the students was simply an expression of his great fondness 
for Christian hymns.- When a man’s favorite hymns number over fifty it 


indicates what a large part they played in his life. Songs in the heart 
and sins in the life are mutually exclusive. 
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circumstances, that he should have found his life- 
partner not among the members of his own race, but 
among those of his foreign home. He was fortunate 
in his choice of Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, matron of the 
London Mission Hospital in Peking, as the future ° 
Mrs. Chiu, and they were married in December, 1912. 
Mrs. Chiu was born in Connah’s Quay, Wales, near 
Chester, and was trained in the Liverpool Shore St. 
Hospital, after which she had considerable experience 
in nursing before coming to China. In her Moses 
found a level-headed wife and one who spared no 
efforts for his comfort in the trying months of 
sickness that were all too soon to follow their 
marriage. Her counsel and support in all his work 
made her a helpmeet indeed. 
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“Tn the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand: for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good, Solomon. 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” Shakespeare. 


When the revolution was in full swing, and the 
North and the South were trying to find some 
solution of their difficulties, a peace conference was 
called in Shanghai, to be attended by representatives 
from both sides. Weremember how the negotiations 
limped along, the North gradually giving in point by 
point. Just at this time when the sky looked dark, 
Moses decided to try to get the ear of the Premier, 
Yuan Shih Kai, and present a scheme for a proper 
settlement. 

At the first request he failed to get a response, 
so he tried again with the following letter.* 


* “To His Excelleney Yuan, 
The Honourable Prime Minister of the Empire, 
Peking, 
Your Excellency :— 
I, Moses Chiu, a native of Amoy, Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy of the University of Berlin, Professor at the Imperial University 
in this city, took the liberty of presenting to Your Excellency a petition 
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on the 13th inst, But as I have not been permitted to know its destination 
and as the state of the national affairs may at any time become more 
serious, I venture once more to forward to Your Excellency my petition to 
indicate that I intend to discharge my duty as a Chinese subject, 


It is my earnest hope that the Peace Conference in Shanghai will 
bring forth good results, so that the welfare of both the government and > 
the people may be promoted. 


That the China of to-day is not fit for a Republic is evident to 
politicians as well as to other people. But the Revolutionists in their 
enthusiasm strongly maintain the idea of establishing a Republic, Should, 
therefore, the Revolutionists refuse to listen to the suggestion of the 
Government at the Conference on the one hand, and the Government be iu 
want of a method to lead them to a compromise on the other, then either 
the continuation of bloodshed or the intervention of the Foreign Powers 
might be unavoidable. 

I, naturally, hope that the results of this Peace Conference will be for 
the best, But should misfortune surprise us, may I suggest that the 
sentiment of the following propositions be offered to the Revolutionists for 
consideration : 

(1) That the Government be allowed to try the Limited Monarchy 
for a period of twenty years. 

(2) That at the end of the 20th year all subjects from twenty-one 
years of age and upwards be allowed to decide by vote what form of 
Government should be established, 

(3) That for the training of the nation for this purpose every child 
of six be henceforth compelled to attend school and that for those adults 
who have as yet received no educational advantages, suitable institutions 
be opened at onec. 


I thus submit my humble opinicn to Your Excellency for consider- 
ation with no other motive than the heartfelt desire for the prosperity of 
my fatherland. If China should be preserved from danger and bloodshed, 
if she should develop herself into an ideal nation, I shall rejoice with my 
fellow millions in deep gratitude, 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 


Moses Chiu, 
Peking, Dec, 22, 1911, 
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To this he got a reply and also obtained an interview 
with Admiral T's’ai Ting Kan, the Premier’s private 
secretary, to whom he made known his ideas. He 
followed this interview with a letter to Yuan Shih 
iia 


“To His Excellency Yuan, 

The Honourable Prime Minister of the Empire, 

Peking. 
Your Excellency :— 

Through Your Excellency’s grace I was permitted to appear the 
other day before Your Excellency’s Honourable Secretary ; for this allow 
me hereby to express my huinble thanks. - 

During the last few days I have constructed several plans with a view 
to submitttng them to Your Excellency for consideration. But each time 
I finished one plan I found from the newspapers that the situation was 
altered. thus I have wasted several days, as I have no trustworthy 
foundation upon which I can construct my theories, 

The position of the nation is getting more serious each day. Every 
subject is suffering more or less from the disquietude, ‘The foreign powers 
are looking at us with contempt; some are even beginning to oppress our 
people, I feel depressed that in this time when our nation is exposed to 
grave danger, when she is passing through a process of humiliation, I,a 
son of China, should not be privileged to accomplish something for my 
fatherland. If Fichte, Professor of Philosophy at the University of Berlin, 
could do so much for his nation when Napoleon was mercilessly cutting 
down Germany, may not I be permitted now to follow his example ina 
small degree. Should it please your Excellency to grant me an audience, 
whereby I may have an opportunity of disclosing my heart’s desire, I shall 
deem ita favour beyond expression, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Moses Chiu, 


Peking, Jan. 4th, 1912. 

In answer to this request, word was received 
through Admiral T'sai to the effect that the Premier 
would be very glad to receive any propositions that 
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Dr. Chiu might have, and suggested that they be put 
into Chinese in proper form. Permission to see the 
Premier personally having also come, Dr. Chiu was 
presented to Yuan Shih Kai at the Foreign Office. 
The plan which Dr. Chiu presented is, in brief, as © 
follows: 

A neutral spot should be chosen for the 
deliberations and a broadmindedness should prevail 
on both sides. ‘The most essential thing was that a 
strong, temporary government should be established 
that could keep the peace, so that the life of the 
nation, especially business and education, might be 
developed. Then in the course of ten or twenty 
years the final form of government might be put to 
popular vote. See Appendix I for the complete 
plan. 

Moses’ activities were varied in the extreme. 
He was very much interested in the poor of the city 
and would undoubtedly have set in operation some 
plan for their relief had he not been cut down so 
early. To illustrate the benevolent spirit of the man, 
the following incident is related. 


“One evening his ricksha coolie named Kuo, 
who also acted as ordinary coolie, went into the 
bedroom to mend the fire. Moses at that time was 
very sick indeed, but he could not refrain from 
having a few words with Kuo. He started by asking 
him if he could read. ‘No’ was the reply. ‘ Well,’ 
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said Moses, ‘to-morrow I will give you money and 
you must go to a shop and buy paper, pen and ink. 
I will teach you.’ The next day the coolie came in 
with the material and they started with a few 
characters. ‘That evening he again came in to mend 
the fire, bringing along a strong smell of hair-oil. 
Moses asked him how much he paid for getting his 
hair cut. Kuo replied, ‘twenty cents.’ Moses look- 
ing shocked said, ‘Why my brother only paid ten 
cents and why should you a poor man pay more?’ 
But he received no answer. The time passed by and 
each day Moses would ask him to repeat what he had 
learned. Some weeks later Kuo again had been to 
the barber and we had another strong whiff of 
hair-oil. Moses again said. ‘Well, Kuo, how many 
cents have you paid this time?’ He replied ‘ five.’ 
“How was that?’ ‘ Well,’ Kuo replied, ‘I saw a 
signboard outside the shop which said ‘five cents’ 
so I did not give the barber any more.’ ‘he delight 
on his rough face was noticeable. He was so proud 
to think that Moses had taught him to read in sucha 
short time that he was able to save fifteen cents by 
reading the characters.’’ ‘ 


At the time of the revolution when he was urged 
to leave the city on account of rumours being spread 
that the Manchus were going to close the gates of the 
city and kill the Chinese, he refused to be influenced 
by these rumours but stayed at his post while 
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hundreds fled. During the looting of Peking, not 
willing to see the city given over to rioting, he took 
his revolver and went out into the lane in front of his 
house at one c’clock in the morning, and compelled 
coolies who were passing his door carrying loot to 
put it inside his own yard. He was fired at by one 
of the looters but fortunately escaped injury. The 
danger of his position did not, however, deter him 
from his good work. He kept on insisting that all 
passers-by should leave their loot, and in the morning 
he telephoned the Police Office and had them take 
charge of the valuables, which included all kinds of 
furs, clothing, jewelry, etc. 

He was a member of the National Committee of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association of China, as 
well as a Director in the local association in Peking. 
He was also a member of the committee on Christian 
Education in connection with the National Mission- 
ary Conference held in Shanghai in March, 1913. 
He took a prominent part in the formation of the 
Anglo-Chinese Friendship Bureau in Peking. He 
might also have become an advisor in educational 
affairs to the Governor of Shantung had he wished 
to accept the position. 


Soon after the revolution the names of seven - 


men were proposed (in government circles) who 
were to go to the different countries to raise 
loans. The names were as follows: Ex-minister 
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of finance, Dr. Ch’en Chin Tao,. was to go to 
Amercian, Dr. W. W. Yen to England, Dr. Moses 
Chiu to Germany, Minister Hu Wei Te to Japan, 
Minister Alfred Sze to Russia, Ex-Premier Tang 
Shao Yi to Belgium and Minister Lu Cheng Hsiang 
to Holland. This plan was never carried out as 
China soon found herself in the hands of the 
Sextuple Group. 

One of the most far-reaching of Moses’ interests, 
i.e._in its possibilities, was in connection with the 
Chinese Historical Research Society, which was 
established in November 1913 at the time of Prof. 
Sayce’s visit to Peking. The scope of the organiza- 
tion is given in its name, and the fact that there are 
undoubtedly quantities of historical treasure waiting 
to be discovered offers unusual opportunity for such 
an organization. ‘The intention of the founders was 
that this organization should work in harmony with 
the ‘‘ Society for the Preservation of the Monuments,”’ 
which was founded some years earlier. 

The first meeting was held at the home of the 
Hon. Lu Cheng Hsiang. ‘‘President Yuan Shih Kai 
was elected Honorary President, the Hon. Chao Ping 
Chun was elected Honorary Vice-President, the 
Hon. Lu Cheng Hsiang, Dr. Yen Fu, and Prof. Sayce 
were elected Vice-Presidents, Dr. Moses Chiu was 
elected Secretary and Prof. L. R. O Bevan, Treasurer, 
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When the matter was first mentioned to President 
Yuan he was very much interested, but inquired as 
to the personnel of the Society. Upon learning this, 
and also the fact that Dr. Chiu was secretary and 
would be largely responsible for the activities of 
the society, he at once contributed $1,000 to its 
support. 


The important part which Dr. Chiu was to play 
in the work of the organization is shown by the 
following letter from Prof. Sayce, written soon after 
Moses’ death: 

- I am inexpressibly shocked and grieved to hear 
of the death of Dr. Chiu. I had not heard from him 
in reply to a letter last year, but imagined that was - 
because he had no news to give me of the Historical 
Society owing to the outbreak of the civil war. Now 
that he has passed away I am afraid there is no one 
in China who can take his place in the endeavour to 
preserve and protect the ancient remains of the 
country.”’ 

Signed A. H. Sayce. 

The fear expressed by Prof, Sayce was all too 
well founded. Moses’ death proved to be a fatal 
blow to the Historical Society. Since then it has 
ceased to exist for want of a Nehemiah to lead in 
the work. 

During the Parliamentary session it was a 
common occurrence for Dr. Chiu to have as dinner 
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guests ten or twelve members of both the Upper and 
Lower Houses. Invited in return to their homes, he 
thus had an opportunity for the formation of very 
close friendships with many of these leaders. 
Unfortunately the dismissal of Parliament brought 
these intercourses to an end, but not before a very 
wide circle of friends had been formed. 

Dr. Chiu was in great demand as a speaker to 
young men. ‘The various higher educational institu- 
tions in and about Peking were very eager to claim 
his services in this capacity. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Peking, of which he was a 
director, called upon him frequently to make 
addresses. ‘The great amount of discussion that had 
been created by the breaking forth of republican ideas 
brought all sorts of questions to the attention of the 
public. At that time clear thought was very much 
at a premium. Dr. Chiu was able to think clearly 
and his addresses proved to be exceedingly helpful. 
His viewpoint was usually a religious one, and 
therefore had an eye to fundamentals. Among 
the most helpful of his addresses were three which 
he delivered in Peking on the following subjects: 
““ Religious Liberty and Social Progress in the 
Twentieth Century,’’ ‘“‘Central Christian Beliefs 
From The Modern Point of View,’’ and ‘‘State 
Religion.’’. Speaking on the last subject he uttered 
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a sentence which should be engraved on the mind 
of every Chinese, ‘The sentence is, ‘‘What we want 
is a religious nation and not a national religion,’’ 
If this truth could be impressed on the thinking 
minds of China at this moment, we would see China _ 
emerge very soon out of chaos and take her place 
as one of the leading nations of the world. 

Dr. Chitt was a very acceptable preacher in 
English at the Union Church in Peking where he 
took his turn with others in filling the pulpit. He 
had a very firm grasp of the essentials in religion and 
was therefore able to bring forth out of the treasure- 
house the living truths of Christianity. 

He had Bible classes in connection with the 
follow-up work of the Mott and Eddy compaigns and 
took great interest in them. He threw himself 
heartily into all forms of good work as far as his time 
would permit. Having cultivated a cosmopolitan 
heart he was able to make himself at home in any 
circle. His linguistic ability helped him greatly in 
this respect. His knowledge of Mandarin in addition 
to the Foochow and Amoy dialects removed most 
of the difficulties in conversing with his fellow- 
countrymen. Speaking English and German fluently, 
as well as a little French, he had no difficulty with 
his foreign friends along this line. He was also well 
equipped in Latin, Greek and Hebrew. With a 
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cosmopolitan preparation linguistically, and an inter- 
national mind constitutionally, and a universal gospel 
religiously, he found intercourse with others a 
pleasure. 


CHAPTER  X 


LAST DAYS 


“ One life,—a little gleam of time between two Eternities,”’ Carlyle, 


“ There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar : 

For the Father waits over the Way, 
To prepare usa dwelling-place there.” 


In the summer of 1913 on a visit to Amoy, Moses 
was very dangerously sick with malaria. At one 
time it was thought he would not recover, but after 
four weeks the fever abated and he was able to sit 
up. Two weeks later though still ill and weak he 
officiated at the marriage of his sister, Biah. Before 
leaving the house that day for the Church, he wished 
to have a short prayer meeting with the sisters, his 
eile and his dear old granny. Mrs. Chiu states, 
“It was most beautiful to see and hear, although I 
could not understand the Amoy dialect. Biah his 
second sister is a splendid character, and she did 
much for dear Moses, and acted as a mother to the 
sisters. Often during his illness he would say, 
‘Well, I know Biah and Granny are praying for 


me.’ ”’ 


Upon returning north he seemed to improve in 
health, at least temporarily. But the disease still 
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clung to him and in the following autumn he had a 
serious relapse, which again threatened his life. 
Again for a short time he seemed to be better and 
was able to attend a social gathering at the Foreign 
Office, but the letting up in the doses of quinine 
which had been his mainstay, allowed the disease to 
gain headway and the doctors realized that it was the 
much feared disease known as ‘“‘kalaazar.’’ It was 
therefore imperative that he should have a decided 
change of climate and in order to effect this change a 
trip to England was proposed. In April 1914 Dr. 
and Mrs. Chiu left Peking for the long sea journey 
via Suez. ‘The voyage did not prove as helpful as 
was anticipated and by the time England was reach- 
ed he was again very weak. He was taken at once 
to the Tropical School of Medicine where he passed 
away six weeks later. 


For days before he died he was singing a Chinese 
hymn, the main idea of which was ‘‘reaching the 
promised land.’’ On the day preceding his death he 
asked that his favorite psalm, the nineteenth, be 
read.— ‘The heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork,’’ and that it 
should be repeated several times. During his sick- 
ness whenever he was feeling blue he would sing 
Luther’s old hymn, ‘‘Ein feste Burg.’’ When he 
was sick, Mrs. Chiu, in looking through some post 
cards, came across one of Martin Luther, which she 
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showed to Moses. She says, “‘I shall never forget 
the look of pleasure on his face when he saw it. 
He at once held out his hand and begged me to give 
it to him. He gazed on it for some time, then . 
lovingly placed it under his pillow. He would 
frequently take it out and start singing ‘Ein feste 
Burg.’ Then he would turn to me waving his hand 
and say, “Don’t worry Cissy, this fever will soon 
pass, as I am going to be a Martin Luther for 
China.”’ 

Before midnight on the night before he left this 
world he sang Kin feste Burg. Then again at five 
o’clock in the morning he sang in a clear voice 
two verses of the same hymn. At seven o’clock he 
awoke talking about Martin Luther. Mrs. Chiu 
said to him, ‘‘You will very soon be with Martin 
Luther and your mother.’’ - He responded, ‘‘ Martin 
Luther!’’ with open eyes, which he never. closed. 
In speaking about it afterwards, his wife said, ‘‘It 
was a most wonderful six weeks. I can never forget 
it. He was so happy through it all and God was 
so near.”’ 

On the eve of his departure from Peking it was 
stated that when he returned he was to be made 
Chancellor of the University, and the place of Vice- 
Minister of Education was also mentioned as a 
probability. For the good work which he had done 
and the good name he had secured, President Yuan 
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Shih Kai, conferred upon him the Chia Ho decoration 
of the fourth class. 


When Dr. Chiu died he had a very good library 
and the question arose as to what disposition should 
be made of the books. Though a handsome sum of 
money could have been realized by their sale, yet 
Mrs. Chiu felt that it would have been Moses’ wish 
to put these books in the hands of the University 
students had he been given an opportunity to decide 
the question. ‘The whole library therefore of 2,000 
volumes was presented to the Government University 
by Mrs. Chiu to be tised as a memorial of the beloved 
professor. 


CHAPTER XI 


CHARACTER SKETCH 


‘So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man; 
When duty whispers low, ‘ Thou must,’ 
The youth replies, ‘I can’,” Emerson, 


“Humility is the base of every virtue, 
And they who dig the deepest build the safest, 
God keeps all the pity for the proud.” Bailey. 


“His life was gentle; and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might stand up. 

And say to all the world, ‘This isa man’!”” 
Shakespeare, 


The writer had many opportunities to learn to 
know Dr. Chiu well. I visited him a number of 
times in his rooms in the Mission House in Berlin, 
and there we talked together about his plans for 
work when he should return to China. One evening 
after my wife and I had had supper with him there, 
a group of us including Mr. Karl Axenfeld, Director 
of the Berlin Missionary Society, were talking of 
Moses’ appointment to the government university in 
Peking and the likelihood of his meeting with 
considerable opposition on account of being a Chris- 
tian. He made a significant motion to his neck as 
indicating the possible outcome of his efforts, yet his 
determination was not diminished thereby, 
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After Moses began his work here in Peking, and 
during the days of upheaval in the University and in 
the Government, he often came to see us, and in his 
usual frank and enthusiastic manner gave us his 
ideas and ideals for the all-round development of his 
beloved China. I was often in his home and had 
many opportunities to see his relations with others, 
both foreigners and Chinese. In all these ways and 
many others, I came to know and admire the really 
fine, and in some instances, rare qualities of the 
man. 


Moses had all the qualities that go to make a 
good student,—desire for knowledge, persistence in 
application and keenness of perception. He started 
out in life with a serious determination to learn, and 
his various studies increased his appetite. Brilliancy 
is not a thing to be sought after in the intellectual 
sphere, though it has an inordinate attraction for 
young students. ‘To be sure, it appeals to the eye of 
the beholder and calls forth the praises of men, but 
unless brilliancy has the inherent light of the 
diamond, or a substantial source of supply to keep 
the light coming, it will not stand the wear and tear 
of life. ; 


Moses Chiu could not be called a brilliant student 
as we understand that word, but he was a successful 
one and that is more to’ be desired. He worked 
hard for all the laurels he secured, and the ground 
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gained was held. Persistent application opened to 
him the intellectual treasures of three great store- 
houses, the Chinese, English and German languages, 
not to mention dead languages, and having found his 
bearings it but remained for him to enter in and 
possess the land at his convenience. He started out 
wisely on the basis that ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.’’ ‘This kept him from losing 
his bearings. It helped him to relate facts properly, 
and though others might talk of the ‘‘ Riddle of the 
Universe,’’ the universe was not a riddle to him ; 
not that he understood its many mysteries, but he 
had an adequate cause for everything in his Christian 
faith. He strove daily to extend the bounds of his 
knowledge. Where his knowledge failed, however, 
his faith joined on, and this healthy relationship 
between knowledge and faith though shaken at times 
by the arguments of others yet continued to the end. 
He was ever a student but was never dominated by his 
studies. He was master, and made his books con- 
tribute their share to the development of his character. 
In these days when so many keen minds become slaves 
to their theories and their books, failing to realize that 
a man is worth more than a book, it is most refresh- 
ing to find one who made his books his servants. 
He was not like those who, after having spent forty 
or fifty years in search of truth, ask hopelessly, 
‘What is life after all’? At his mother’s knee he 
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learned that life was a mystery but that a kind 
heavenly Father was willing to reveal a measure of 
that mystery to a receptive, believing mind. Conse- 
quently, while life still remained much of an enigma, 
it was always rich in meaning. 


With his qualities as a student were united the 
characteristics of a good teacher, sympathy, patience 
and industry. ‘The success of a teacher depends 
largely upon his ability to put himself in the place of 
his students. Understanding their point of view he 
is able to lead them to his. Sympathy therefore is a 
sine qua non. In this quality Moses was richly 
blessed. His naturally friendly nature made him try 
at least to get the other man’s viewpoint. His six 
years’ struggle for the Ph. D. degree in Germany 
undoubtedly developed the quality of patience in him. 
This is proven by his devotion to that class in the 
People’s University in which were many old men 
trying to finish their education. Under the old 
system of examinations, it was a customary thing to 
see old men coming up each year, trying again to 
pass the official tests. Some of these men were in the 
above-mentioned university and their persistence 
appealed strongly to Moses’ sympathy. He gave 
much time to them both as a teacher and a friend. 

But necessary as the qualities of sympathy and 
patience are in a teacher, unless they are supported 
by industry, one can conceive of the class overtaking 
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the kind-hearted but simple teacher. Dr. Chiu’s years 
of hard study at the most receptive period of his life 
were not spent in vain. In those years he developed 
habits that would have forced him to be industrious 
even if he had been inclined towards ease, which he 
was not. Being intellectually ambitious he was an- 
xious to give his students the best that was to be had. 

Unlike many men who aim to preach as well as 
teach and fail at either one or the other, Moses could 
do both well. In the pulpit he did not aspire to 
“the holy voice’’ but was perfectly natural. His 
thorough training made him careful in his exegesis, 
so that those who heard it could be certain of getting 
a fair interpretation of scripture. 

His manuscript method while limiting his person- 
ality in the pulpit, did not take away his effectiveness. 
His earnest manner did much to overcome the 
limitations of a written sermon. His hearers felt this 
earnestness and knew that he meant what he said. 
His knowledge of the Bible was good, which is 
certainly one of the chief requisites in a Christian 
minister. Preaching from his own experience he was 
able to meet the experiences of others. It is when 
we are natural that we strike responsive chords, but 
when we ape others we beat the air. 

He preached in many towns in England while a 
student at Bradford and also preached in Germany, 
though not as much as in England. This part of his 
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life work cannot be regarded as the least by any 
means. Itis safe tosay that many people in England 
and Germany began to be friendly toward missions 
after hearing Dr. Chiu speak. 

The consciousness that he had a future of useful- 
ness before him and that God was leading him to doa 
great work in China gave him a degree of self-confi- 
dence that was wholesome. ‘The attention that he 
received from others was unusual, and it speaks well 
for him that he was not spoiled by it. The fact that 
he worked against odds in England and Germany call- 
ed out the sympathy and encouragement of friends to 
such an extent that it might easily have caused him to 
think altogether too much of himself. Such cases are 
not few in China among those who have had the privi- 
lege of a foreign education, but it is a pleasure to say 
that to the eye of the writer Dr. Chiu appeared to be 
free from this respectable vice. To the end he may 
be said to have been a modest, Christian gentleman. 

He was an author in embryo. He had the habit 
of writing, and sooner or later would have laid just 
claim to the title of author. His little books were 
not many in number nor large in scope, but those 
that have appeared are worth reading. They 
represent careful thought. 

Dr. Chiu’s monographs on the subject of ““ Mis- 
sions’ are illuminating. That many of these articles 
would have been worked into book form later had 
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the writer lived is cértain. He also had some 
ambitious ideas along the line of theology. While 
in England he sent an outline called “ The Theology 
of the Future ’’ for use in schools to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and received in return a very compli- ° 
mentary acknowledgment. 


He was a true citizen and a patriot in the best 
Sense of that word. Unlike so many returned 
students who have been alienated by their studies 
abroad and therefore made unfit for service when 
they return, he was just the opposite. Though much 
more of a foreigner than most of his fellow-country- 
men that study abroad, because he had gained the 
foreign viewpoint and manner of thought, yet in 
respect to patriotism he was probably much more 
truly patriotic than the average. As mentioned 
before he refused to become a German citizen in the 
face of very great inducements in order that he 
might be free to setve his own country. He began 
life with the purpose to lead his country out of sin 
and into righteousness. That was a mighty purpose, 
and such an one as any man might shrink from did 
he not know that God has the same purpose for the 
world. Through ten years of study in foreign lands, 
during which time many new streams entered his 
life, bringing with them new attractions and interests, 
he held firm to his purpose. He could not be 
Swerved aside by the offer of high official positions in 
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his own government service abroad. He could not 
be deterred by lucrative offers of any kind. ‘' This 
one thing I do’’ was his motto, And even when the 
position of professor in the Government University 
in Peking was offered him, he first made sure that he 
would be perfectly free in the expression of his 
religious life. He accepted the post with the full 
intention of using his influence to lead men to Chica. 
and it was his purpose as has been already stated, to 
some day establish a theological college of the highest 
type in China. 


His patriotism was of a type that ought to serve 
as a model to the young men of his country. Self- 
seeking was last with him because he knew Jesus 
Christ, and when he refused pay for teaching in the 
People’s University, he simply did what a true 
patriot would do under the same circumstances. All 
praise to such! ‘To those who are pessimistic about 
the future of China on account of the lack of 
patriotism we would say, look at the life of Moses 
Chiu and tell us, if there be one such life, must there 
not be many more of the same kind? Any country 
that can produce patriots of this type has hope. 
Speed the day when more of China’s young men 
will feel and act as Dr. Chiu did. 


The quality in a man which Chinese sages hold 
up for highest praise is that of filial piety. That 
Moses Chiu was a filial son is manifested in his whole 
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life. From his childhood days until their death he 
cherished the greatest affection for his parents and 
their loss was a great grief to him. His ‘‘ Medita- 
tions ’’ must be regarded not as sentimental outputs 
of a young man under the spell of German Romantic- 
ism, but as genuine reflections of an honest heart. 
Knowing the struggles of those parents in his behalf, 
how could he, being an upright man, help but be 
filial? In him we find not only the first of the eight 
virtues known to the Chinese, but all of them: filial 
piety, reverence, integrity, faithfulness, propriety, 
righteousness, modesty and decency. ‘They all found 
expression in his life. 


Mention has already been made of Dr. Chiu’s 
friendly spirit. Wherever he .went this impression 
was left behind. Those who know him best thought 
most of him. It mattered not whether others thought 
as he did or not, whether they were in the same class 
of society or not, he gave himself freely to all. 
Those who have a friendly spirit are anxious to find 
objects upon whom they may shower their friendli- 
ness. This is the nature of that spirit. It is a 
heavenly trait, and heavenly traits are always seeking 
for modes of expression. Like our heavenly Father, 
who sends rain upon the just and the unjust because 
it is His nature to be gracious, so a friendly man is 

-kind to everyone. 
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He was a genuine Christian. This characteristic 
is mentioned last because it holds the key to his life. 
The best qualities in him would probably never have 
come to such fruition but for this fact. Vielding his 
life when it was young and pliable into the hands of 
the One who makes the lilies, that life was shaped as 
it could never otherwise have been. It was guarded 
at critical moments, was led into new paths when the 
time for change came, and balanced as only a life 
with a Christian hope can be balanced. As _ his 
intellectual life developed he found many things in 
his former beliefs that had to be readjusted, but 
because his life was balanced by Christ, that 
readjustment took place without harm to him. 
Probably if we had questioned him before he died we 
would have found that in many points his Christian 
faith differed from that of earlier days. But that 
need not surprise us. His was a growing, living 
faith. As his experience grew, the dead leaves and 
branches of former days were naturally shaken off, 
only to leave the tree stronger and more vigorous. 
In spite of all changes in his views, in spite of all 
attacks from without, nothing could shake his 
unwavering allegiance to Jesus Christ. The reason 
for this was that Jesus had taken hold of his life, and 
“anyone who has had that experience knows what it 
means. ‘To such an one the mere thought of leaving 
Christ is unknown. Jesus Christ becomes the centre 
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and circumference of the life, he is the source and 
goal of all hope, the only sun that shines in the 
heavens, the only satisfying portion in this world. 


Moses’ greatest ambition was to be the Martin , 
Luther of China. It became a passion with him. 
Night and day he dreamed of it. What was it in 
Martin Luther that attracted him? The image of 
Christ that he saw. That which made Luther great 
was his likeness to Jesus Christ. The large German 
heart was full of the love of Christ and Luther could 
no more help being a blessing to all whom he touch- 
ed than the little lake can help overflowing its banks 
when the mighty river pours in. The Christian 
faith that was rooted in Moses as a boy was strength- 
ened and developed by a wide experience. He 
learned how to make the best things in the lands to 
which he went nourish that faith. He had the best 
that the East could give and he found the best that 
the West could give. His life was a fruitful one; 
every year was made to contribute its proper share. 
He learned how to redeem the time because life to 
him was a serious thing. His chart and compass 
came from heaven, whither his eyes had been turned 
ever since the day that he found Jesus Christ. He 
used every effort to become as good a navigator upon 
the sea of life as he could, and his success was not 
small. A sudden, favorable wind unexpectedly 
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swept his bark into the port toward which he had 
been sailing for years and just at the meridian of 
life, at noon-tide, his foot touched the land of 
eternal day. 


CHAPTER XII 


—— 


TESTIMONIALS AND ORIGINAL THOUGHTS 


“My mansion is 

Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 

Which men call earth; and with low-thoughted care, 
Confined and pestered in this pinfold here, 

Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
Unmindful of the crown that Virtue gives. 

Yet some there be that, by due steps, aspire 

To lay their just hands on that golden key, 

That opes the palace of eternity.”’—Milton. 

‘A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches,” 

‘* An eminent Chinese scholar, a man of singular 
charm of manner and of great intellectual attainments, 
who while in this country and also in Germany made 
many close friends, who deeply deplore his premature 
demise.’’ London Chronicle. 

‘ . . 

‘The late Dr. Chiu, not only respected for his 
character but also admired for his great learning, in 
the capacity of professor rendered distinguished 
service to the Peking University.’’ 

Tang Hua Lung, Minister of Education. 

‘*Many hearts were sad and sore on learning of 
his early death. Much sympathy is felt for his widow 
and relatives. But let us still remember that while 
God buries his workmen He carries on His work. 
Though the earthly career of Dr. Chiu is mysteriously 


shortened, yet it was good to have a Christian Chinese 
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so quietly, steadily and industriously devoted to 
Christian ideals. ‘He being dead yet speaketh’.”’ 
Guildford Cong’ /. Magazine, Guildford, Eng. 
‘*He was my friend and I loved him as a true 
and sincere Christian, and an earnest and zealous 
worker for the Christian future of his country.’’ 
Karl Axenfeld, Sce. Berlin Missionary Society. 
‘" No student was esteemed more highly by both 
students and staff and his early death is one of those 
tragic mysteries before which we can keep silent and 
pray for faith to believe that God, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, does all things well.’’ 
A fellow student. 
“That this Committee, having heard with deep 
regret of the death of Dr. Moses Chiu, a member of 
the Committee of the Bureau in Peking, places on 
record its warm appreciation of the service rendered 
by Dr. Chiu to the work of the Bureau and directs 
the Secretary to express to Mrs. Chiu its sincere 
sympathy with her in her bereavement.’’ 
Anglo-Chinese Friendship Bureau. 
“This early death ending, humanly speaking, all 
his noble plans is indeed one of the great problems of 
Providence. But he is in the hands of God called to 
higher service and a fuller development of his great 
talents and refined character.’’ Sophie Loesche. 
In November 1914 a Memorial Service was held 
in Peking as a tribute from Dr. Chiu’s students in 
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the Peking Government University. The speakers 
were Rev. W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., Premier 
Iu Cheng Hsiang, Dr. Yen Fu and others. The 
spacious Y. M. C. A. hall was crowded to overflowing, 
with Chinese and foreign friends. On all sides of the 
hall was a profusion of admiring testimonials as to 
the worth of Dr. Chiu, showing the high regard in 
which he was held as a teacher. 


Thoughts that depict the man. 


‘*T am made all things to all men that I might by 
all means save some? Paul was made all things to 
all men but we must remember that while Paul became 
as a weak man or a Gentile, he was neither overcome 
by the weak nor carried away by the Gentile. He 
could be moulded into any shape and yet he was 
not out of shape. He was free from all laws and yet 
bound himself to the great law of love. He was free 
and yet chained his feet to the Rock of Eternity.”’ 

‘“The ultimate solution of the missionary 
problems in China is a Chinese church and a Chinese 
theological college established by the cooperation of 
missionary and Chinese pastors.’’ 

‘“As a Chinese I emphatically maintain that we 
are different from the Europeans. But what I 
maintain is, not that we have a different thought but 
that we have a different mode of thought; not that 
we are differently constituted but that we are 
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constituted with a difference. The Christianity 
which I believe is not the European Christianity (for 
it would not be suitable to me) but it is the Christ- 
ianity in its pure state which has a universal character 
and a unique form. ‘This Christianity has a relation 
to oriental thought. Oriental thought is religious, 
intellectual and practical. China has three religions 
and cannot get along without them, but these great 
religions, which differ from each other radically can 
never be combined without contradictions. One 
religion having the three required phases must come 
to pass before order and harmony can be secured, and 
this religion in my conviction is Christianity. The 
East needs Christianity badly just now to check the 
inevitable spirit of skepticism which is to come as a 
result of the introduction of all the western sciences.’’ 

‘* Christ along can save the world, but the world 
will not be saved by Christ along. He needs us to 
evangelise.’’ 

“The missionary must be three-sided: a teacher, 
a friend and an evangelist. He cannot be educated 
enough, still less too well educated for the mission 
field.’’ 

*“*China has been much wronged by many who 
have written about her faults, and by many who have 
exaggerated her good points.”’ 

““China’s evangel of the twentieth century is, 
forward, upward, with the reform of the school, 
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with the new science and with politics. As soon as 
the conservative party retires then there will be no 
obstacle in the way of this evangel. As a citizen of 
China I am very glad that China has awaked and 
cares for science and politics, but I would be very ' 
sad if my fatherland were interested only in science 
and politics. How can China reform if her people 
are superstitious? How can China open up mines 
when the people believe that the green dragon in the 
earth will be killed as soon as a hole is made in the 
earth? ‘There are also people who are not supersti- 
tious and who understand politics and science, but 
if such people without religion or conscience are to 
lead in the reformation of China, then I fear we will 
indeed see a yellow peril. TShere would be more hate 
than love, more blood-shed than peace in the world. 
It is unfortunately the case that European and 
Japanese atheism and materialism in many forms 
have entered China, but on the other hand, it is 
fortunate that the Chinese people are religious and 
are not easily moved by atheism. More dangerous 
is the influence of the new Japanese Buddhism which 
is now coming to China, and the time is coming 
when we will hear “Forward with the reformation 
of Chinese Confucianism.’ ‘That will be the Chinese 
evangel ofthe future.’’ 


‘‘China cannot be reformed except by the 
Christian religion.”’ 


CHAP THR ITI 


os 


A Missionary Address 


“Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
Jesus Christ, 
“Ideas are the great warriors of the world.” Garfield. 

The following address was delivered in Germany 
and is translated here as an illustration of Dr. Chiu’s 
lecture style. The title of the address is more 
significant in German than in English because the 

¢ . . . ° . 
term ‘“‘heathenchristian’”’ is not used in English as 


““ Heidenchrist ’’ is in German. 
The Chinese Heathen-Christian. 


Before I handle this theme, I would like to 
consider this expression ‘‘ Heathen-Christian ’’ from 
a foreign (non-German) standpoint. The word 
‘“ Heathen ’’ according to Luther’s translation, is 
from the Hebrew Goyim and Greek T4é6vn. Since the 
Reformation the church in Germany has used the 
word constantly. Missionary activity has been the 
occasion for bringing the expression more to the 
front than would otherwise have been the case. It 
is a natural expression for Germans to use, but to 
those foreigners who are inclined to be critical, the 
word is not correct, not only etymologically but also 
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logically. ‘The Hebrews used the word in contra- 
distinction to Bene Zsrvae/ even as the Greeks described 
their own people as 6 Aads over against the barbarians 
7a vn. Inthe Old Testament there is no such expres-_ 
sion as Goyim /Jalweh for the proselyte or naturalized 
Israelite. Inthe New Testament likewise the Gentile 
Christians are not spoken of as of xputriarol TOY evar, 
The apostle Paul called the Greek Christians rTots..... 
dylous Kat muorots ddeARois év ypioro. If there were stich 
an expression in the Bible as ‘‘ Heathen-Christian,’’ 
then all Englishmen and Germans would be included, 
for outside of the Jews all are Heathen-Christians. 

But the name is not only incorrect etymologically ; 
it is analytically illogical. It is a compound word 
but it contains not a harmony but an antimony, on 
one side Heathen and on the other side Christian. 
For the foreigner the word is certainly queer. He 
regards the difference between Heathen and Christian 
as great as that between black and white, or between 
good and evil. And as the combination ‘‘ White- 
black’’ and ‘‘ Evil-good’’ would be illogical and 
laughable, so the term ‘‘ Heathen-Christian ’’ to the 
non-German sounds very peculiar. 


Furthermore, there are stich expressions as 
‘“Man of Honor,’’ (Khrenmann) and ‘‘ The Bravery 
of a Hero,’’ (Heldenkiihnheit). It is easy to under- 
stand how the non-German by a logical deduction 
can find a third fault with the word because it has 
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a double significance. He reasons as follows: if 
““EKhrenmann’’ means the man who is worthy of 
honor, and “‘ Heldenkiihnheit’’ the bravery that is 
inherent in the hero, so the expression ‘‘ Heathen- 
Christian’’ can mean the Christian who is. still 
heathenish. On this account he does not like the 
word. 


: I have a very vivid recollection of the following: 
shortly after my arrival in Germany as I was still 
studying German grammar, I was presented one day 
to an editor as a “‘ Heathen-Christian.’’ Although 
he had been baptized as a Christian still he hated 
Christianity. When I heard the word I was pained, 
yet I consoled myself with the fact that it was much 
better to be a “‘ Heathen-Christian ’’ than a “ Chris- 
tian-Heathen.”’ 


But now I have a very different feeling. The 
word has become a favorite with me; whether it is 
etymologically, traditionally and popularly correct or 
not, or whether it pleases the non-Germans or not, I 
do not care. I only know that it is the most suitable 
expression for the man who has become a Christian. 
For the converted one is a Christian converted from 
heathenism, but he dwells among the heathen and 
must exist for the heathen. The word is now most 
full of meaning and shows at once what the converted 
one was, what he is, and what he should be. For this 
reason I have chosen it for our theme. 
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But it is not at all my purpose to compare the 
German Christians with the Chinese Christians. 
My opportunity this evening is too important for 
that, so I shall not deliver 2 popular lecture and thus 
misuse my opportunity. I shall endeavor to lay 
before you as carefully as possible an exposition of 
the subject of the converted heathen and of their 
relation to missions. I will take the liberty in this 
meeting of presenting the facts as I see them. I 
therefore crave your sympathy and indulgence to the 
extent of hearing both sides of the question in order 
that we may judge correctly this important question 
of the present day regarding Missions. 


I. First, we will make an objective and sub 
jective study of the Chinese “‘ Heathen-Christian.”’ 
Each man is himself the investigator and in his 
environment an object of investigation, he himself is 
the subject and his race the object. To himself he is 
real since he thinks (cogito ergo sum), but to others 
can he only appear as real. What his thought is can 
only be revealed to others through his words and 
deeds. On the other hand his actions are influenced 
and determined largely by his environment. In his 
freedom he finds limitations and these limitations can 
only be real to him through the exercise of his 
freedom. It is essential that we grasp the laws of 
human understanding when we come to consider 
men. ‘The Chinese ‘‘ Heathen-Christian ’’ does as 
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he pleases (so it appears to us) and we usually judge 

his act in order to know him thoroughly as Subject. 
But this is only half scientific. We should only 
express our judgment of him when we also have fully 
examined his condition, or rather examined him as 
the Object of his environment. Only in this way can 
our estimate be exact and at the same time satisfactory. 
We will consider the matter as follows: 


(1) ‘The Heathen-Christian as his own people 
see him. China is a land with a civilization, a land 
of conservatism and of ancestor-worship. On account 
of its civilization it despises the rest of the people of 
the world; because of its ancestor-worship it hates 
the foreign religions, and because of its conservatism 
it separates itself from its contemporaries. The 
Chinese Heathen-Christian is therefore to be criticized 
on three grounds according to the Chinese view. 
He is not educated, he has relations with foreigners 
and he belongs to a strange religion. And to be 
sure, this view of the case is not wholly without 
truth. ‘Ihe Heathen-Christian has been uneducated. 
Mission work up to the present has been almost 
exclusively among the ignorant and simple How 
many of our communities are educated? How many 
of our evangelists can be called scholarly? We can 
scarcely say that one half of one per cent has Chinese 
learning. As the Mandarin calling is only accessible 
through education, the Heathen-Christian has no 
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idea of becoming a Mandarin, even though there 
were no other hindrances in the way. He is accused 
politically. The accusation is louder as the difference 
between Missionaries and other Europeans is made 
smaller. Many Chinese lay the blame of the difficult — 
and entangled political embarrassment upon the 
Missionaries. Because the Heathen-Christian is close- 
ly connected with the Missionary and imitates him, 
he is often regarded asa spy. He is regarded, apart 
from the fact that he does not obey his ancestors and 
does not follow Confucius and has accepted a foreign 
religion, as unpatriotic and untrue to the ‘‘ Middle 
Kingdom.’’ He is the ‘Second Devil.’’ In the 
Boxer trouble in 1900 the “‘Second Devil’’ was 
doubly tormented. All the good that he might have 
done was disregarded but the fact that he was 
opposed to Chinese customs was held fast. ‘The 
Heathen-Christian has had a hard time, he is hated 
and often unfairly handled. In the opinion of his 
countrymen he is stupid. He is a political enemy 
and a religious criminal. That is the way his neigh- 
bors regard him. That is the handicap against which 
he has to work. 


(2) We inquire, What shall be the experience 
of the Heathen-Christian in view of the fact that he is 
already pre-judged? What does he think about it? 
He cannot ignore his environment, neither does he 
dare to make a protest against his people. He has 
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no power. The only thing he can do is to submit 
and at the same time try to protect himself. (a) He 
must first of all secure an education in order not 
to be ignorant any longer. He therefore seizes the 
opportunity to attend the mission schools to obtain 
the best instruction that the Chinese teachers can 
give, and to learn ali that can be learned in the 
Chinese system. ‘The modern sciences which cannot 
be studied satisfactority in China, but for which 
there is a great desire on the part of the Chinese, are 
studied by the Heathen-Christian in foreign lands 
along with the government students, although they 
are independent of the government and the Missions. 
Such activities demonstrate that the Heathen-Chris- 
tian is not less intelligent than the educated official 
feels he has to be. It is a cause of gratification to 
notice that the number of such students in Europe 
and America is increasing. 


At the beginning of this semester a notice 
appeared in the newspapers that a Chinese young 
lady, the first of her kind, had been received as a 
student by the Berlin University. She is the first 
‘lady from ‘‘T‘he Middle Kingdom,’’ from the hun- 
dred millions of her race, who has been greeted by 
the German schools. Europe is astonished as China’s 
glory is increased. It has been a source of joy to 
me that my Fatherland could suddenly startle the 
European world. But my joy was unspeakable when 
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I was informed that the Chinese lady was not a 
Confucianist, nor a Buddhist, but a member of the 
Christian church. From now on the Heathen-Chris- 
tian will be better educated, not for his own glory but 
for the furtherance of the gospel. ; 

But the complaint against him is not only this, 
that he is ignorant, but also this, that he is 
unpatriotic. He must find a way by which he can 
be free from this charge. A theoretical discussion 
will not help him as his countrymen have not the 
patience to hear him. It is futile to attempt to show 
the Chinese how true the Japanese Christians were to 
their country both on land and sea during the 
Russian war. Such an illustration taken from a 
foreign nation is valueless in the eyes of the Chinese. 
The demonstration must be Chinese. ‘The Chinese 
Christian must himself furnish a practical illustration. 
His love for home must be embodied in his words 
and deeds. 


Not long ago a missionary described the 
patriotism of a Chinese Christian by telling the 
following story, about a Heathen-Christian who lived 
not far from Amoy. He was an earnest man of deep 
faith. He regarded the missionaries as his brothers 
and the Gospel was the comfort of his heart. He 
however dressed himself wholly in Chinese fashion, 
using only material that had been made in China, 
and lived according to the ceremonies of ‘The 
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Middle Kingdom.’’ When he became very sick the 
missionary visited him and begged him to try some 
European medicine. The man was willing to pray 
with the missionary but would not accept his advice 
regarding medicine. He died in the Christian faith 
but without having used European medicine. Up to 
the time of his death he remained a true Christian 
and a true Chinese. Whether all Chinese Christians 
should imitate him or not is another question, but as 
a matter of fact, many are like him. 

The story is so far of value to us as it shows us 
the difference between religion and patriotism. But 
the Chinese Heathen-Christian has other opportunities 
to show his patriotism. He can do it through love 
to his neighbor, through helping to lift up his 
unworthy and fallen countrymen, whom China does 
not regard as Chinese subjects; he can also do it by 
his good behaviour in other lands through direct and 
indirect co-operation in present-day reforms in his 
Fatherland. ‘The Heathen-Christian has many ideas 
and is ready to carry them out. Ve is trying by 
practical methods to obtain the confidence of his 
people and to overcome their prejudice. 

But the question remains, how can he justify his 
faith? Religious hate is the hate of the heart. 
Nothing can compare with it in intensity and 
bitterness. If through hate Paul raged against the 
disciples of the Lord with threatening and slaughter, 
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we can easily understand how the Confucianists and 
Taoists in their religious enthusiasm can be embitter- 
ed against the Christian religion. But since Saul 
through the power the grace of God became Paul, 
one can be certain that the opponents of the Christian 
religion in China can also be brought to Christianity. 
There are quiet moments in which our opponents’ 
consciences will be smitten and their hearts lighted 
by the glory of God. ‘The power of God is unlimited, 
it can overcome all. But the man with his capacity 
for God must also co-operate. He must know his 
environment and do his duty with ability. His 
opponents are for the most part the educated people 
who have learned the Chinese classics by heart. ‘To 
take issue with them is a great task, a task for man’s 
reason and intellect. It is the task of Apologetics 
and Comparative Religions. Logic and philosophy, 
literature and history, morals and religion are the 
principal departments concerned. 


The Christian must first of all be settled in his 
faith, clear in his thought, sympathetic in his 
expression, unshakeable in his courage and pronounc- 
edin his methods. He must not make any compromise 
between Christianity and other religions, neither must 
he tread under foot the good things in other religions. 
The teachings of Confucius, or Lao-tsze or Buddha 
must still retain their value. ‘The duty of the Christian 
is to show to his enemies that the Christian teachings 
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are not foreign to the Chinese. The love which 
Confucius taught and exercised is found in Christian- 
ity: the Way, the Principle, or the God, about which 
Lao-tsze speculated in his system is likewise there; 
the rest of the soul which the Buddhists call Nirvana, 
and after which they strive, is also there. The 
Christian religion, however, does not consist of three 
things, or three religions, but it is a unity. The 
best elements in other religions are found in 
Christianity, but the best elements in Christianity are 
unknown to the others. The Christian God is not 
an uncertain Being (as the Tao of Lao-tsze), but the 
real heavenly Father; the love in Christianity is not 
for the ceremonies (as in the system of Confucius) 
but for the heart; the peace of Christianity cannot be 
secured through one’s own work, offerings, self- 
mortification, etc., nor through pessimism (as the 
conviction of Buddha) but through the grace of a 
loving heavenly Father. The certainty of the 
Christian knowledge comes from the inner spiritual 
experience, and this experience is only possible 
through faith in Christ, the founder of the religion. 
For Christ taught men for the first time to call on 
God as ‘‘Our Father.’’ He opened the deep things 
of love to men and gave them rest in their souls. 
Whether the Heathan-Christian can make his fellow- 
countrymen Christians or not is another question, 
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but he can at least fortify his own faith and show 
to them the truth of his religion. ; 


Two years ago a Heathen-Christian in South 
China published an Apologetic in five volumes. , 
This work it seems to me is not quite satisfactory. 
The author is not ripe in his experience since this is 
his first attempt. But is it not gratifying to notice 
that the Heathen-Christian already has the idea of 
making known and extending Christian truth among 
his own people in a passive and indirect way? May 
we not wish that he will accomplish his purpose? 


(3) But the passive.step is only the introduction 
to a mighty, active undertaking. (a) It is the hope 
of the Heathen-Christian that the evangel of Christ 
will control China. What a time the present is! 
What a generation is this generation! Is it not a 
hopeful and-at the same time a critical time? Is ours 
not a generation of activity? Constrained by the 
oppression of the modern nations and inspired by the 
Japanese Government, China is raising herself by 
reform. New military and naval systems will be 
introduced, schools and politics will be changed, 
railroads will be laid and telegraph wires extended. 
But will the moral life of China be raised thereby? 
Will the people be less superstitious? Will the love 
which Confucius taught his contemporaries be better 
exercised and wider extended in ‘‘The Middle 
Kingdom ’’? Will the heart be renewed and the 
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conscience strengthened through the political reform? 
All these are present-day questions. ‘The hope of the 
Heathen-Christian is that in this reform China will 
come under the influence of the gospel. He has 
prepared and is waiting for the opportunity to 
undertake the task. With great hope, in genuine 
reliance on God, and in burning patriotism for the 
Fatherland will the Heathen-Christian try to help 
China in her reform, not only politically and morally, 
but also spiritually or religiously. (b) The hope of 
the Heathen-Christian is however twofold—first, that 
China will come under the influence of the gospel, 
and second, that he may be a preacher of the gospel, 
since he is a Chinese subject. In other words, he hopes 
to convert China and to establish a Christian church. 


Europe and America have established Protestant 
missions in China. Many years have they been 
there. Much money and strength have been used. 
The societies prepare their missionaries with trouble 
and patience and send them forth. But before many 
of these missionaries have learned the language and 
become acquainted with the people, they will be 
incapacitated for service by the climate. Now the 
important question is, shall China always expect 
missionaries from Europe and America? Shall the 
Christians in Europe and America always give China 
financial help? When China has the ability to 
support the work of evangelizing, whether she be 
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now potentially able or not, then shall not the 
Heathen-Christian try to bring about the independence 
of the Chinese church? Shall he not hope that later 
he may take over the responsibility of evangelization 
from the missionary societies? Will it be abnormal 
if he expresses Christian truth according to his view 
of it, if he sings Christian songs in his own tongue 
and brings forth out of his Chinese heart the 
Christian confession? Shall we not hope that this 
expectation will be fulfilled? 

II. Now that we have examined the Heathen- 
Christian objectively and subjectively, we desire 
to consider the relation between him and Christian 
Missions. Many who understand missions well and 
hear with joy the history of the Chinese Heathen-Chris- 
tian will at once say that the relation between these 
two must be ideal. But unfortunately it is not so. 


(1) Since the end of the 19th century there has 
been a sharp conflict between the Heathen-Christian 
and the Missions. ‘The cause of the conflict is either 
not known by the friends of the missions or else 
overlooked. I will therefore at this time mention the 
conflict, examine its basis and justification. I do not 
fear that by doing so I will injure either the cause of 
missions or the Heathen-Christian. 

(a) In the first part of this discussion we have 
seen how the Heathen-Christian hopes to establish an 
independent church. ‘This is the hope of the mature, 
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average Heathen-Christian. But a great many are 
already up in arms over it. 


Two years ago (1907) an independent church 
was established, and it has separated itself from the 
missionary societies. They are opposed to the 
missionaries and will have nothing to do with them. 
They are revolutionary and radical. But we would 
be unfair if we did not recognize their good side. 
In their radicalism they still have a good heart. For 
the-Kingdom of God they are ready and willing to 
work. ‘They are also unmoved by the persecutions 
of the heathen. ‘They are glad to do Christian work 
but not under the control of the Missionary or in 
connection with him. 

It is worth noticing that nearly all the radical 
Heathen-Christians are not those who have been 
baptized in later life, but those who have been 
brought up in Christian families and have some gifts. 
Is it not astonishing that they appear so ungrateful? 
Can they not see that the missionaries have led their 
parents out of the bondage and great darkness of 
sin? Have they already forgotten or are the Chinese 
by nature ungrateful? Many compare the Chinese 
radicalism with the “‘ Ethiopian movement.’’ But I 
say, such a parallelism should not be drawn although 
I am not in sympathy with the Chinese in this 
matter. ‘The conditions, causes and atmosphere are 
totally different. Such a treatment of the subject 
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would be unscientific and illogical. The Chinese 
Heathen-Christian could not be radical if he were not 
constrained by his environment to be so. His 
radicalism is not as dangerous as. it appears, he isin , 
fact simply a sign of progress. Why it is so we will 
very soon see. 


In our treatment of Missions we must of necessity 
consider the missionary societies and the missionaries. 
The missionary societies are to blame, along with 
theit missionaries, in so far as they seek for quantity 
instead of quality, for superficiality instead of 
thoroughness. ‘The goal of the workers is more to 
win the new converts than to hold those already won, 
to broaden and expand rather than to deepen and 
solidify. ‘The result of this method is dissatisfaction. 
On the one-hand the new converts are weak, they 
need nourishing and developing by the mission. On 
the other hand, those who are born in Christian 
families are a constant care to the mission. Because 
of the difficulties of the work, the mission feels 
unhappy and deserted. In its great distress it cries 
to God: ‘‘Lord, the harvest is plenteous but the 
labourers are few’’! 

But the Heathen-Christiatis have also a complaint 
to make. ‘They claim that the mission does nothing 
for them. ‘To be sure the mission has founded many 
schools, but these are all for general education. For 
theological students there are only the so-called 
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‘Theological Seminaries’? which are very simple 
and elementary. ‘The schools for general education 
must be in harmony with the government schools’ 
regulations. ‘These schools are consequently good. 
But the theological seminaries are different: they do 
not concur with the others but are under the leader- 
ship of the missionaries. ‘he theological students 
are generally uneducated, many of them being 
directly from heathenism. They become Chinese 
preachers in three or four years. ‘The ripe and 
educated Heathen-Christians who have been brotight 
up in Christian families, and who to a large extetit 
have learned the Bible by heart, must each Sunday 
sit and hear the preaching of stich wnstitable 
preachers. Shall we blame the Heathen-Christians 
that they are excited over the matter. Most of these 
preachers are not acquainted with Chinese etiquette, 
and have not studied Chinese literature and history. 
They do not know the natural sciences. Mathematics 
are unknown to them, and even the name of 
philosophy they have not yet heard. The inde- 
pendent, educated heathen will not listen to the 
preaching of these men whom they regard as 
vagabonds. And the better educated Christians learn 
nothing. ‘To be sure, these evangelists can do good 
work ationg the simple people, and they can also 
lead new cotiverts into the church. But the better 
educated Christian is justified in complaining that he 
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does not receive enough spiritual food from the 
mission. 

Furthermore, there are educated Heathen-Chris- 
tians who desire to become preachers, but they can . 
scarcely find a suitable place in which to pursue their 
theological studies. They are well educated in 
general. It is impossible for them to go to Europe, 
and to remain in China is ahardship. Many of them 
read English theological books for themselves (since 
they know English); many change their purpose to 
become evangelists and give up the hope. Many 
humbly attempt to enter a theological seminary, but 
they do not learn what sey need to know. On the 
the contrary they are immediately appointed as 
teachers. From this arises the conflict. For this 
reason they become embittered against the mission 
and the missionaries. 

The Heathen-Christian is progressive; he seeks 
for more freedom and greater knowledge. He is 
troubled and impatient when he does not find what 
he is after. ‘Ihe missions move only in one direction. 
They are looking for cheap and obedient evangelists. 
A well-educated and able evangelist is too dear for 
them and demands too much freedom. ‘The missions 
care more for the simple evangel and less for the 
theological science, more for the heathen and less 
for the Heathen-Christian. This conflict has been 
in existence since the end of the nineteenth century. 


— 
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A few years ago it reached its highest point. ‘The 
radical Heathen-Christians met together and ‘made 
their ideas known through the newspapers. They 
wanted to separate themselves from the missions 
and the missionaries. ‘‘Christ for China’? would 
they sing, and ‘‘China to Christ’’ would they 
bring. 

The movement certainly is not ‘‘ Ethiopianism. ’”’ 
It is also not an ‘‘independent church.’’ It is a 
sign of the lack of harmony and confused organiza- 
tion in the mission. The conflict is sharp. ‘The 
mission finds fault with the Heathen-Christian because 
he is radical, and the Heathen-Christian finds fault 
With the mission because it is conservative. “Ihe 
conflict is still on and can become still sharper. If 
the missions from now on fail to find a remedy, the 
future of Chinese missions will not be happy. 


But what is the real cause of this conflict? Are 
the Christians radical and bold by nature, and have 
they purposely set the movement going? No! but 
in this radical movement they have been strongly 
influenced from several directions. First: Russia was 
beaten by Japan. ‘The Asiatic world was proud of 
its bravery. China, which has been under the thumb 
of foreign nations, would reform according to Japan’s 
example. An anti-foreign feeling spread abroad in 
the country. Many inexperienced students called 
themselves ‘‘Young China’’ and gave the world an 
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exhibition of their foolishness. In this time of 
epidemic, in which the flame of patriotism burned in 
the heart of every Chinese subject, the Heathen- 
Christian was infected by radicalism. He desired to 
create an independent Chinese church, free from the 
mission. 

‘he Heathen-Christian has further the conscious- 
ness that he can preach much better than the 
evangelist since he has a much better education and 
can read English theological books. And in such 
self-consciousness and disdain for the mission preach- 
ers, along with an enthusiastic patriotism for China 
the Heathen-Christian has become bold and radical. 

his unfortunate conflict, however, has had an 
effect. The excited Heathen-Christian has now 
realized the true state of the matter. He does not 
speak as loudly nor as proudly as he did. He must 
work hard in order to keep his Christian community 
alive. ‘The thoughtful Heathen-Christians who still 
maintain their relations with the missions have also 
learned a good deal therefrom. ‘They have observed 
how much preparation must proceed the establish- 
ment of an independent church. The missions have 
also learned a great deal from this movement. They 
know better what the Heathen-Christian wishes and 
where the weakness of the mission work is. Weare 
grateful and happy that in spite of the bitterness of 
the conflict there is also a good side. In spite of the 
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danger involved in such a conflict, it must be regard- 
ed more as a family quarrel than a hostile engagement. 
As the son demands of his (perhaps poor) father 
greater freedom and a better education, so the radical 
Heathen-Christian does the same with his mission. 
We must hope that a better condition will prevail 
through a wise handling of the problem. 


Asa result of these conflicts the united missionary 
societies are attempting to construct a proper solution. 
In this effort they are all one. The Shanghai 
conference (April 25 to May 7, 1907) is proof of this, 
Many important matters were discussed in this con- 
ference. But the most important was the question of 
the ‘‘Independent Church.’’ The missionaries 
thought that this was the source of all the difficulties. 
If they could solve this problem then they would have 
no further trouble with the Heathen-Christian. More 
than this, the conference officially established “The 
Christian Churchin China.” (Cf. Report of the “China 
Centenary Missionary Conference” pp.8,9). Accord- 
ing to the rules of the conference, one should no longer 
speak of Chinese Missions but of ‘‘ The Church in 
China.” (Willthe Germany Consistory recognize those 
who are helping the Chinese as ‘‘Pastors’’ and the 
Chinese mission stations as “Churches’’?) Excellent 
plans and regulations have been formulated by the 
missionaries, which will be worked out later on by the 
Heathen-Christians, Like many loving mothers, the 
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missionaries will make a new suit of clothes for the 
future use of their small child. If the child does not 
grow into the clothes, who will then be to blame? 


One must admire the purpose of the conference, >» 
yet there are many things which should be criticised. 
The Shanghai Conference undertook to solve the 
problem of the church, but it did not look deeply 
enough, into the cause of the problem. If some 
courageous missionary critics do not rise up and speak 
the truth boldly, if the missionary leaders and the 
friends of missions in the homeland do not also help 
to solve the problem, then this many-sided problem 
will remain unsolved. 


It appears to me that the problem of the present- 
day mission work in’China is not the forming ofa 
Chinese Church. That can come later. The missions 
must from now on be more at one with the Heathen- 
Christians. (The Shanghai Conference also mentioned 
this. Cf. “‘Report’’ p.13). The missions must not 
only have quantity but quality, not only extension but 
intensiveness. ‘The missions must give the educated 
Heathen-Christians a better theological education, if 
they are to be the leaders of the church in China 
later on.. Uneducated evangelists ought not to preach 
in the churches even though they are pious and true. 
For the small communities and for evangelizing the 
heathen there must be a great number of evangelists. 
But every Chinese pastor should be an educated man, 
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In the Chinese sense of the word, he should bea 
scholar. He must know theology, philosophy, the 
natural sciences, history and similar subjects. He 
should understand men and be a man of deep faith. 
The missions should ordain fewer people in order to 
have better quality. Missions have been in China 
one hundred years and more. Many Heathen- 
Christians are of the fourth generation. Ought not 
the missions to take care that the furture Chinese 
Church should be vigorous? 


The present is the time of political reform. It 
should be the aim of the missions to influence the 
reform through the lives of the Heathen-Christians. 
The pious but uneducated evangelists cannot under- 
take this work. ‘The missions must still do much, 
but how can they do much if the friends of missions 
do not help. Germany is famous for its scientific 
theology: will it become more famous for its scientific 
mission work? Is it impossible that some German 
pastors may leave their posts in the fervency of their 
missionary interest and go to China? Is it unthink- 
able that some German theological teachers will later 
give their lectures in China? Such thoughts seem 
fantastic just now but I think they are quite possible. 
The friends of missions must from now on pray for 
the missionary societies, and also be willing to give. 
The theological faculty as well as the church can do a 
great deal for missions. Let us be one in heart in 
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order to be fruitful. Let us work faithfully for our 
Lord! We will help the cause of missions with new 
courage and new enthusiasm, not in doubt as to 
whether the cause will succeed or not, but in the 
assurance that God the Lord will bless our efforts. 
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The Educational Scheme. 


A. The Training of the Nation. 
I. Educational Course for Professional Men. 
1, Kindergarten—5-6 years of age, i.e. 2 years (not 
compulsory). ; 
2. Eiementary Schools—7-12 years of age, i.e. 6 years, 
~ 3. Middle Schools are of two kinds: 

a. Classical Middle School, in which at least two 
foreign languages will be taught along with other 
subjects. 

b. Scientific Middle School, in which one foreign 
language and deeper Natural Scientific Subjects 
will be taught along with other subjects. 13-18 
years of age, i.e. 6 years. 

4. Colleges for Bachelors are of two kinds: 

a. College of Arts, the graduates of which receive the 
degree B.A. 

b, College of Science, the graduates of which will 
receive the degree B.Sc. 19-21 years of age,i.e. 3 
years. 

5. University Course (special subjects). 

a. For the degrees of M.A., M.B., L.L.M., M.Sc.—22- 
24 years of age, i.e. 3 years. 

b. For the degrees of D.Ljitt., Ph.D., M.D., LY.D., D.Sc. 
from 26 years of age and upwards. 

II, The Educational Course for ordinary students. 
1. Kindergarten—5-6 years of age, ie. 2 years (not 
compulsory). 
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2. Elementary School (compulsory). 
a. Lower Department.—7-I0 years of age, ie. 4 years 
(drawback children can be free after this). 
b. Higher Department.—11-14 years of age, i.e. 4 
years. 
III. The Extra-Educational Course for ordinary students. 

I. The Continuation Schools. Any person, who has 
completed the Elementary course and may have al- 
ready been in business, can at any time be enrolled as 
a scholar of this school. The course is three years. 

2. The School of Arts. Any person, who has completed 
the Elementary course and may have already been 
in business, can at any time be admitted as a scholar 
of this school. Practical engineering work, drawing, 
and all kinds of handicraft will be taught therein. 
The course is three years. 

3. The Special School, All Adults, who lost their 
educational advantages in their youth, can be enrolled 
as pupils therein, The course is four years, 

B, The Training of Tutors. 
ithe teachers: 

1. Elementary School Teachers must have completed 
the courses in the Middle School and the Training 
School for Elementary Teachers. 

2. Middle School Teachers must have completed the 
Bachelor’s Course and the Course in the Training 
College for Middle School Teachers. 

II. The Academic Tutors. 

1. College Tutors must be Masters. 

2. University Professors must have either passed their 
Doctorates or written ‘‘ Dissertations’? on Special 
Subjects two years after their Master’s Examination, 
which Dissertations have satisfied the Faculty. 
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C. Privileges granted according to Educational standards. 
I, To non-academical Persons. 

1. Persons possessing certificates of the Elementary 
School are allowed to vote, when they have attained 
their Majority. 

2. Persons possessing certificates of the Special School 
are permitted to vote. 

3. Persons possessing certificates of the Middle School 
can become middle class Military Officers, high class 
Business Men, Assistant Clerks of the Customs and 
Post-Offices, or have similar other occupations. 

~II. To academical Persons. 

1. Bachelors can be high class Military Officers, 
Directors of Banks and other Institutions, Commis- 
sioners of Customs, Post-masters, Clerks in various 
Boards, or hold similar other important positions. 

2. Masters can be Professors of Universities, Members 
of various Boards and hold ail the important posi- 
tions, provided they fulfill the conditions of their 
admission. 
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The Governmental Scheme. 


A. The Houses of Parliament. 


IE, 


II. 


The Upper House. 
Members are :— 
1. The ‘‘Chief’’ (or whatsoever the name may be) 
and the “‘ Assistant Chief’’ of the Nation. 
2. Two Cabinet Ministers. 
3. All the Presidents and the Vice-presidents of the 
various Boards. 
4. Four members from the Lower House. 


The Lower House. 

Members are elected and sent by the Provinces ; they 
are representatives of the Provinces, and cah be of all 
professions. 


B. The Cabinet Ministers. 


1; 


30h 


The duty of the Cabinet Ministers is to support the 
““Chief’’ and the ‘‘ Assistant Chief’? of the Nation, 
and to hold the National responsibility and appoint 
officials with them, 


Cabinet Ministers should be nominated by the Lower 
House and selected and approved by the Upper House, 
and by the ‘‘ Chief’ and the ‘‘ Assistant Chief’’ of the 
Nation. The Lower House proposes to the Upper 
House the names of the candidates —twice the number 
required—and the Upper House chooses one half of them 
and submits the same to the ‘Chief’ and the 
‘* Assistant Chief’? of the Nation for approval. 
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IV. 
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The Term of Service for a Cabinet Minister is three 
years. 

Candidates for Cabinet Ministers must be members 
from the Boards, and when they finish their term of 
service they resume their offices in the Boards with a 
promotion. 


C. The various Boards. 


is 


IES 


Til. 


SAE 


War 


Members of the Boards must be according to the 
professions for which they have been trained—e.g. 
Lawyers for the Board of Law, etc. 

The admission of a member into a Board is possible 
through a Civil Examination. 

Candidates for Civil Examinations must have passed a 
Master’s Examination at a University. (See Appendix 
I. The Educational Scheme). 

Every member can hold one position, and in one 
Board only. 

The position of every member is permanent, and his 
salary is raised with his rank gradually. 

The Presidents and Vice-Presidents of various Boards 
who are at the same time members of the Upper House 
should be elected for a term of three years; the election 
is the same as that of the Cabinet Ministers. 
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THE PEACE CONFERENCE 





A. Preparatory conditions for the Peace Conference, 
1. A new place which will not give advantage to either 


party, should be selected for the Peace Conference; e.g. 
Tsingtao, or Seoul (Korea); these places are almost 
equally distant from Peking and Shanghai. 


. Let each party regard the other as a Brother-Party 


which is seeking for reconciliation, and instead of 
making unreasonable demands, or aiming at blood- 
thirsty vengeance, let both parties meet in confidence 
and confess their own faults with a view to forgiving 


one another. 


. To show the world that China is a highly intelligent 


and civilised nation, let both parties endeavour to 
manifest the spirit of a hearty co-operation in the 
Reconstruction of the Nation, and in the Promotion 


of the Welfare of the inhabitants. 


B. Subject-matter for Discussion at the Peace Conference. 


I. 


That a Temporary Government (of what form, and for 
how many years, the Conference can decide), should 
be established at once for such Co-operation. 

That the final form of Government shall not be settled 
now (because more than 90% of the people cannot 
read), but shall be settled by a vote at least ten, or if 
necessary twenty, years hence. 

That the Education of the Nation be at once pursued, 
starting from the lowest up to the highest classes. (See 
Appendix I.) 

That the ‘Timporary Government exercise special 


methods in dealing with individuals: 


a. 
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a, That, unless in case of a murder, no subject who 
may have a different opinion in politics be punished 
with death. 

b. That no Capital Punishment be inflicted upon a 


subject without a careful trial, and without a public ‘ 


notice. 

c. That the Temporary Government protect every 
subject from the injury of any Secret Society. 

d. That no Secret Society be allowed to exist. 


. That whatever form of a Temporary Government the 


two Parties may agree upon, the Nation shall have a 
Cabinet, two Houses of Parliament and the various 
necessary Boards:—(See Appendix II.) 


. That, since the Process for Restoring Peace through 


a National Assembly is too slow, the Peace Conference 
be authorised to declare Peace, and be responsible for 
its maintenance, so that Educational Institutions, 
Commercial Traffic, Official Communication, etc., may 
within two months resume their course. 


. That a scheme for the necessary National Expenditure 


be immediately constructed, 
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